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I. WHOSOCVeIit scot tle siee'c's cece Sehr Spee Be 


THE SAILORS’ MAGAZINE AND SEAMEN’S FRIEND, 


Tuer Samors’ Magazine anp SEamen’s FRIEND, a monthly pamphlet of thirty- 
two pages, will contain the proceedings of the American Seamen’s Friend Society, 
and its Branches and Auxiliaries, with notices of the labors of local independent 
Societies, in behalf of Seamen. It will aim to present a general view of the 
history, nature, the progress and the wants of the SzEAMEN’s CAUSE, commending 
it satnesy to the sympathies, the prayers and the benefactions of allChristian 
people. 

It is designed also to furnish interesting reading matter for Seamen, especially 
such as will tend to their spiritual edification. Important notices to mariners, 
memoranda of disasters, deaths, &c., will be given. It will contain correspondence 
and articles from our Foreign Chaplains, and of Chaplains and friends 0 the cause 
at home. No field at this time presents more ample material for an interesting 
periodical. To single subscribers $1 a year invariably in advance. It will be fur- 
nished Life Directors and Life Members gratuitously, wpon an annual request for the 


same, PosTaGE in advance—quarterly, at the office of delivery—within the United 
States, twelve cents a year. 


THE SEAMEN’S FRIEND 


Is also issued as an eigh. page monthly tract adapted to Seamen, and for gratuitou 


distribution among tem. It is furnished Auxiliary Societies for this use, at the 
rate of one dollar per hundered. 


THE LIFE BOAT. 


This little sheet, published monthly, will containbrief anecdotes, incidents, and 
facts relating to Sea Libraries. 


_Any Sabbath-School that will send us $20, for a loan library, shall have fifty co- 
pies gratis, monthly, for one year, with the postage prepaid by the Society. 


In making remittances for subscriptions, always procure.a draft on New York, or a Post ce 
Money Order, if possible. Where neither of these a be procured, send the money, but Srcberg 
@ REGISTERED letter. The registration fee has been reduced to Jifteen cents, and the present registra- 
tion system has been found by the postal authorities to be virtually an absolute protection against 
losses by mail. All Postmasters are obliged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 
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Our Brethren of the Sea! 


A SALUTATION IN THEIR BEHALF, AND AN APPEAL. 


Ir would be unjust to our common 
humanity to suppose that, among 
the multitude navigating the oceans 
of the world, there are not very 


“many who are in warm and loving 


sympathy with us, as we stand 


on the threshold of another year. 


- These MEN OF THE SEA are our breth- 
ren. 


Their Father is our Father ; 


_ their sorrows and their joys are like 


: 


- ours, and while having the same oc- 
casions for it, they fear as we do, 


they also hope as we hope and ex- 
_ press their generous nature in like 
kind wishes for others. 


a 


Representing this class before the 
Christian public, and laboring in their 
interest at the most important ports 
in our own and in other countries, we 
bring our patrons and friends A New 
_YEAR’S SALUTATION FROM THE MEN 
OF THE SEA ! 

A great and favorable change in 
the condition of the sailor has been 


wrought since the organization of 
the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND So- 
GILT Ys 

To make that condition what it 
should be, there is yet confessedly a 
well-nigh herculean task before the 
Christian philanthropist. Only a lit- 
tle more than a quarter of a century 
ago however, and the sailor was far 
worse off than now. Then he almost 
literally had no friends. He was 
deemed a social outcast, and every- 
where dreaded. And in so far as his 
soul was concerned, if theoretically 
it was worth saving, to save it was 
regarded an impracticable and hope- 
less thing. 

Tlow very different it is with him 
to-day! Through the prayers and the 
labors of the good, by wisely di- 
rected endeavors on their part, the 
sailor has come to be looked upon 
as aman deserving the public sym- 
pathy and care, and Christian people 
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expect his conversion through or- 
dinary instrumentalities, and there- 
upon assign him at once a place 
of usefulness, and esteem him as 
one of the prominent helpers in 
the world’s evangelization. And it 
is this which makes seamen as a 
class, so worthy the consideration 
of the church at the present time. 
The part which they are to act in 
bringing on the full triumph of the 
gospel as announced in prophecy, is 
gradually coming out to clearer view. 
As a consequence, thoughtful men 
in the religious world are turning 
toward those organizations that spe- 
cially concern the sailor’s moral res- 
cue and elevation, with increased in- 
terest and favor. As we stand at 
the opening of a New Year of work 
for our brethren of the sea, we 
would gratefully recognize this fact, 
and acknowledging the prosperity 
shown us, with abiding faith in 
Him, would commit our future to the 
Lord. 

The important duty of adjusting 
our appropriations for another year, 
has recently made us feel anew, how 
inadequate are the means provided 
for our use, compared with the out- 
spreading work we areinvited to do. 

There probably has never been a 
time when the opportunities for doing 
good to seamen, were more numer- 
ous or promising than now. Within 
a very few months, applicationshave 
come to us, both to occupy new sta- 
tions and to strengthen those already 
established, which we were obliged 
to decline, and every department of 
the work has grown beyond our com- 
paratively limited facilities. This ig 
owing, in a measure, no doubt, toa 
wider recognition of our relation as 
the NaTionaL Socrety to the wel- 
fare of seamen everywhere, together 


with a gratifying appreciation of our 
usefulness, and partly to the fact that 
our success is all the while very nat- 
urally enlarging our field. This isa 
law in Christ’s kingdom, which must 


always be considered in our plans for 


f 
*) 
* 


serving therein. Every gain has to_ 


1 


be taken care of, as every advance 
on the lines of an enemy calls for a 
still farther advance, and an addi- 
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tional force to hold what has been — 


gallantly won. 
us at times as though we should 
be compelled to reduce our working 
force, and so do less than we have 


It has looked to — 


done, calling home chaplains and re- 
tiring missionaries, but how can we — 
when the field broadens everywhere, ~ 
and the cry of the needy comes to us © 


from over every sea. 


We have been somewhat appre- 
hensive lest the multiplicity of be- 
nevolent causes should drive out the 
sailor from a hearing, and in com- 
mon with others have also feared lest 


the energized denominationalism of” 


the day would absorb the charity of 
the church on merely church work ; 
but we hope otherwis®, and present- 
ing their salutation would ask for our 
brethren of the sea, the advocacy of 
every pulpit and a place in every 
prayer, and that benison also which 
coming from hearts that love has 
warmed, shall gladden the gailor’s 
heart with its assurance of a bro- 
ther’s love! 

To extend as well as to maintain its. 
operations, the Society earnestly ap- 
peals to the friends of the sailor, to 


‘those who love and pray for his good, 


to those who from any cause have an 
interest in him, and especially to those 
whose wealth has resulted from his 
toilsome and perilous vocation, and 


asks in its behalf a generous consider- 
ation, 
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THE PERILS OF SAILORS AND THE METHODS AND MOTIVES 
a. FOR THEIR RELIEF. 


A SERMON PREACHED IN BEHALF OF THE AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND 
SOCIETY, IN THE FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, FAIRFIELD, CT., 
_BY THE PASTOR, REV. EDWARD E. RANKIN, D. D. 


TeExtT.—Mark 4: 28. ‘‘Carest thou not that we perish.” 


A fearful storm was raging on the The ery of these affrighted mari- 
~ sea of Galilee. Amidst the darkness ners, to which there came, in answer 
of the night, deepened by the gloom this mighty miracle of mercy, sug- 
of the tempest, the winds howled gests the topic of the hour, for I 

dismally, and the surging billows come to speak to you of THE MEN OF 

that beat over the little vessel em- THESEA. I amnotunmindful of the 
barked upon them threatened to marked contrast between the gospel 


 engulph her in the depths below. narrative and the object to which I 
now apply it. Yet are there also 


The disciples of Jesus were there, ; 
some points of resemblance which 


~ and the sudden gales that oftenswept “"* eg 
over the surface of this inland lake J¥Stfy the application. 
were no novelty to them. Intheor- Thatnarrow Galilean lake shall call 
dinary occupation of their lives they 0 our memory all the vast expanse of 
had many times encountered the waters in oceans seas and streams, 
storm; nor would any confmon dan- Which cover so large a part of the 
.ger on the deep dismay them. But surface of our globe. That little com- 
now, aware of their imminent peril, P@ny embarked on the perilous voy- 
they abandoned all usual resources 8°, Suggests the multitude number- 
for securing safety and hastened to 128 nearly three millions, whose call- 
awaken their Master, who, weary ‘igit is to navigate these world-wide 
with the toils of the day, calmly Waters. That wind sweeping down 
slept on a pillow in the hinder part the steep shores of Gennesareth and 
of the ship. Some measure of faith Jashingits surface with the fury of 
they must have had in his power to thestorm, presents an image of those 
save them else they would not have dangers by sea and shore to which 
summoned him to their rescue. Yet the sailor is exposed. That cry, 
was their faith well nigh overcome “‘ Carest thou not that we perish?” 
by their forebodings of evil, and in Conveys the call often heard in the 
the words they spoke to Jesus there hour of shipwreck from perishing 
appears some savor of rebuke, ‘‘Mas- ™en, while it i suggests also that 
ter, carest thou not (is it no con- mute appeal which ought to find its 
cern of thine) that we perish?” entrance into every heart in view 
Well do we know how little occasion Of those dangers which those who 
they had for finding any fault with ¢ncounter them are often the last to 
him. Though for a time he slum- feel Ug acknowledge. May we not 
‘pered, he was ready to respond to ®dd without presumption, that as 
“their appeal. He aroseand rebuked the appeal in the first instance came 
the wind, and said unto the sea, directly into the ears of the Divine 
4 Peace, be still.” Master, so now it is properly made 
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to us unto whom the Lord has com- 
mitted the werk of carrying forward 
in the world that mission of love 
which he began. Entrusted with 
such a stewardship, every prayer or 
gift or labor in behalf of our fellow- 
men must be bestowed in thestrength 
of his wonder-working spirit, and all 
successful issues of such endeavors 
glorify Him of whom it was said, 
‘‘ What manner of man is this that 
even the wind and the sea obey him.” 

The topic of our discourse and 
meditations may be thus expressed, 

THE PERILS OF SAILORS AND THE 
METHODS AND MOTIVES FOR THEIR 
RELIEF. 


I. As we speak of perils connected 
with the sea, our thoughts naturally 
revert at once to those dangers to 
human life to which the sailor is ne 
cessarily exposed. From the earliest 
days of secular literature down to 
the present hour the inconstant sea, 
whose stormy winds seem to blow as 
they list, has been the theme of many 
a thrilling tale and many a mournful 
verse. Ten thousand women’s hearts 
beat quicker every time the wind 
howls around their dwellings as they 
remember loved ones who have gone 
from the homes whither they never 
more returned. Time and again has 
our community been sadly remind- 
ed of sorrow on the sea when we 
have bowed together beneath the 
tempest shock that swept from 
among us those whom we loved and 
trusted. So has it been the world 
over. In summing up the report of 
total disasters to vessels belonging 
to, or bound to or from ports in the 
United States during the twelve 
months ending on the first of July, 
1870, I find their number to have 
been three hundred and eighty-eight, 
and their estimated value, exclusive 


of cargoes, about nine million dollars. 
The Statistical Committee of the | 
British Lloyds states the total losses _ 
of vessels in all waters in 1866 to 
have reached 2,234, involving the 
deaths of 2,644 men, while in 1867 
2,343 vessels were totally lost and 
1,346 seamen perished in the casual- 
ties of that year. 

Of forty-seven thousand seamen,. 
whose names are recorded by the 
English Board of Trade during the 
twelve years ending 1864, no less. 
than twenty thousand died from 
drowning, and more than two thou-- 
sand from accidents of various kinds. 
Such facts most vividly present the 
hazardous nature of the sailors’ voca- 
tion, and cause us to look upon the 
ocean as a vast cemetery, whose only 
monuments are the grim rocks about. 
which the breakers are dashing, or 
the coral reefs, the nameless graves. 
of multitudes. 

A mournful sublimity hallows the 
the last life-struggle of the ship- 
wrecked mariner as he battles with 
the elements, his ship fast sinking 
in the deep, or casts himself from the 
vessel, whose hold has became a 
burning volcano, to try his strength 
amid the billows, or as in the small 
boat adrift on the waste of waters, 
he famishes with thirst and hunger, 
or as has often been his fate, some: 
fatal sickness or sudden calamity 
comes upon him, to be concluded 
with the shotted canvass shroud and 
brief funeral service of a burial at 
sea. This;is one class of perils and 
the one which is oftenest associated 
with the mariner’s employment. 

But.there are other dangers to 
which the sailor is exposed which 
call for our; deepest commiseration. 
The most terrible of all evils is not 
death. Rather is it a life of hopeless 
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‘sin and an unrepented activity in 
the service of man’s great enemy. 
Now, while we do not deny the many 
noble qualities of mind and heart 
which the profession of the sailor 
promotes and which his life has often 
exemplified, we cannot but know 
that among those who follow the 


_ Sea, there may be found the most 


wicked and abandoned of the race. 
‘This is proved by the circumstanceg 
under which many are first led to 
take up this calling. They haveleft 
their homes because they disliked the 


restraints these threw about them. 
They are haddled together into the 
- forecastle, which is too often, as a 
_ sailor once described it, ‘‘ something 


between the den of an outlaw and the 
kennel of adog.” Some hoary adepts 
in deep depravity are almost certain 
to be of their number, whose evil 
influence brings moral pestilence 


- wherever it goes. 


Their maxims have oftenest been, 
‘No God in blue water ;” ‘‘ No Sab- 
bath out of soundings.” The tradi- 
tions of early navigators, when the 


eriminal was sent to man the oars of 


the galley, have come down to vitiate 
the whole system. At sea, though 
submitting to discipline and strictly 


‘obedient to officers, they are often 


profane unclean and intemperate, 
on shore, their boarding-house is 
not unfrequently the grog-shop and 
the brothel. Such has been, and to 
a large extent is the character and 
condition of multitudes of these men 
of the sea. 

This may fully account for the al- 
most utter hopelessness with which 
christian men have been accustomed 
to look upon any plans for their re- 
formation and conversion. But this, 
I feel, ought rather to lead us to look 
with most earnest sympathy upon 


their case, and to second most heart- 
ily and liberally the efforts that are 
made in their behalf. 

If we mourn for the dead who ‘‘wel- 
ter to the parching wind” on some 
bleak shore where their bodies have 
been cast, shall we not bemoan the 
condition of souls, around which the 
harpies in human form are ever gath- 
ering, that they may fatten on their 
utter and eternal perdition ? 

II. From these painful themes and 
with the influence produced by con- 
temp lating their sad reality, we turn 
next to consider the methods of relief 
proposed. 

What can we do to diminish the 
fearful aggregate of loss to human 
life? JI answer much hag been done 
by that public sentiment which has 
led all civilized governments to pro- 
vide means of lessening the dangers 
of the sea. You cannot mitigate the 
violence of the cyclone, but you can 
compel every shipbuilder to make his 
vessel staunch, and every merchant 
who sends out his venture, to see to 
the supply of a sufficient crew and 
of abundant life-boats. You cannot 
blast out the hidden rocks, but you 
can set up the light-house as a 
beacon in the stormy night to warn 
the pilot of the danger they por- 
tend, You cannot prevent sickness 
and accidents, but you can sup- 
ply the medicine-chest and compel 
ships’ masters to exercise toward 
their crews the ordinary offices of hu- 
manity. Youcannot force men against 
their will to avoid the haunts on 
shore where the snare is set to en- 
trap their bodies and their souls 
alike, but you can prevent the keep- 
ers of these vestibules of hell from 
dragging the poor unresisting sailor 
into their dismal shades. Thus much 
and more can a government do, but 
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beyond this there opens a wide field 
of sanitary effort in which the ship- 
per the citizen ‘and the christian 
alike may find his sphere of useful- 
ness. Every effort made to promote 
morality and temperance tends to 
lengthen as well as to ennoble life, 
and many a vessel that has sunk be- 
neath the waters might have rode the 
gale in safety if the intoxicating 
drink that blinded and maddened 
its crew had been cast overboard. 
Even though the sailor’s life must still 
be sacrificed in the fury ofthestorm, 
there are influences which reach all 
through that life to bless and com- 
fort him and to crown with their ben- 
edictions his parting struggles as he 
passes into the boundless and eter- 
nal sea beyond. 

As we have seen from the brief and 
imperfect description already given, 
there are peculiarities in the sailor’s 
character and condition which may 
be met by the well-directed christian 
effort in whose behalf I appeal. 

Tue AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FrInND 
Society has undertaken a wise and 
comprehensive work which clearly 
demonstrates by its past success and 
present usefulness the true methods 
of reaching these social moral and 
spiritual evils upon which we have 
been looking. It meets the sailor 
when first discharged from his ship 
and tempted by all the allurements 
which wicked men and women have 
offered to seduce him into prodigal- 
ity and vice; it meets him with the 
offer of a CHRISTIAN HomE—not an 
asylum, where charity is to be doled 
out to him, for such he neither needs 
nor would receive, but a well-order- 
ed hotel where he shall pay his own 
bills, and where he is not tempted 
to squander his hard-earned wages. 


Home in New York, twenty-eight. 
years ago, more than seventy-five | 
thousand boarders have been receiv- | 
ed; and it is a fact worthy of note 
that the Home has saved to seamen 
and their families over one million 
and a half of dollars—nearly double 
the amount received into the Society’s 
treasury in the same time for the 
support of all its operations. Mo- 
tives are offered under the influences 
of such a well-ordered home by 
which the sailor is prevented from 
wasting, or worse than wasting the 
money, in the spending of which he 
is proverbially so free. 

Institutions of a similar kind are 
established in several other seaport 
cities, and the blessings resulting 
from providing such christian homes. 
cannot well be overestimated. Any 
one who will visit the SarLor’s Homer. 
to which I have referred, and exam- 
ine its comfortable apartments, its 
reading-room and its refectory, and 
then glance at the contrast present- 
ed in the low filthy and polluting 
pboarding-houses kept by unprinci- 
pled men, will be impressed with the 
wisdom of this investment. 

On shore also, and not in one city 
alone, but in-almost every import- 
ant seaport, CHAPLAINS AND MIS- 
SIONARY AGENCIES have been es- 
tablished, where the word of God 
is preached by devoted men. Of 
these under the care of the Sxra- 
MENS Frrenp Society, there are 
more than forty, seventeen in our 
own land and over twenty in for- 
eign countries. I can scarcely con- 
ceive of a position of greater import- 
ance and interest than that occupied 
by a seamen’s chaplain in a com- 
mercial port. During every year of 
his labors he has the opportunity to 


Since the opening of the Sarror’s* visit hundreds and even thousands. 


ARS 
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_ of vessels, and to exert an influence 
_ fer good upon thousands of sailors. 
_ He raises the Bethel flag, and to a 

: constantly changing congregation, 


3 receive it joyfally. 


eee on the Lord’s day. He goes 
_ from ship to ship with the tract and 
the kind word, casting thus the liv- 
- ing seed into Heaves that oftentimes 
He bends at the 


~ pillow in the hospital where,scorched 
with fever or convulsed in pain, the 
poor wanderer from home, misses 


sadly his mother’s gentle hand and 
loving voice. His christian sympathy 


strengthens the weak among those 
who, under difficulties and great 
_ temptations, still seek to cling to 


~ Christ. 


Truly is he casting bread 


upon the waters, and, doubtless, he 


shall find it after many days. 


An 


extract from a recent report of Rev. 
_ Dr. Damon, who, for twenty-nine 
- years, has filled this office in the 
_ portof Honolulu, will bring the work 
and its effects clearly before us: 


“These have been years of unin- 


_ terrupted labor, but I will not call it 


toil, because I have esteemed it a 


- privilege, not a toil, to labor in this 
- department of Christian effort. 


My labors during the year just 
closed, have essentially correspond- 


ed with those of former years, viz. : 
- preaching upon the Sabbath, visiting 
the hospitals and shipping, editing 


The Friend, superintending the Bible 


and Tract Depository, and acting as 
chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Honolulu Sailors’ Home 


Society. 
During the fall shipping season, 


_ such was the religious interest among 


seamen that Iheld, for weeks, extra 


evening meetings at the Bethel ves- 


try. Almost every evening, the meet- 
ings would be fully attended by sea- 
men, and many were deeply impress- 
ed, while some went away rejoicing 


pein. ‘the new-born hope that they had 


passed from death into life. 
Facts are continually coming to 
my knowledge showing the influ- 


ence this chaplaincy is exerting in 
diffusing abroad the leaven of the 
gospel among seamen and others. 
One fact will illustrates this point. 
The Rey. F. Thompson and wife 
are now my guests, being en route 
from New York to Hilo, where he 
has been called to preach to sea- 
men and foreigners. Bro. Thomp- 
son informs me that about twelve 
years ago he was in Honolulu in 
avery different capacity from that 
of a gospel minister. He was a 
seaman on board the American 
whale ship Manuel Ortez, Captain 
Heustice. I can well remember the 
visit of that ship and its master. 
Young Thompson then was far from 
Christ, but here he received good im- 
pressions, which led to an entire 
change of life. It appears that I pre- 
sented him with a copy of Pike's Per- 
suasive to Karly Piety. The reading 
of this book and other goodly influ- 
ences ‘were the instruments which 
the Holy Spirit employed to bring 
the young man to Christ. Twelve 
years have passed, and he now re- 
turns to this part of the world as an 
ambassador for Christ. I might cite 
other similar instances.” 

These statements and kindred facts, 
viz., that many shipwrecked and 
destitute sailors have been relieved 
by the kind offices of the represen- 
tatives of this Society will set forth 
to some degree its work on shore. 
But as the life of the sailor is largely 
passed upon the sea, we naturally 
inquire what is doing for his welfare 
there? To this an obvious reply 
presents itself, that the efforts put 
forth in Christ’s name to make the 
sailor a prudent sober and christian 
man in port, if they succeed in any 
Ineasure, have not spent their 
strength when he again embarked. 
The word of God, when it has once 
entered the heart, is a living fire 
which ‘‘many waters cannot quench.” 
It is the impulse of his generous na- 
ture to impart to others the good he 
has received in the Christian Home, 
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the prayer-meeting, and the Bethel 
church. From the days of John New- 
ton, the profane slave-trading sailor, 
nay, from the earlier period of the 
fishermen whom Jesus called, there 
have not been wanting men who 
boldly proclaimed the Gospel which 
their own hearts had welcomed. 

The workings of a seaman’s heart, 
and his intense longing for the salva- 
tion of his comrades, is aptly illus- 
trated in the history of John Byrne, 
who, about three years since, after 
many years in the devoted service 
of his Master, entered into his rest. 

He was born in Ireland, and had 
joined the United States service on 
board aman-of-war. At thattime he 
describes himself as a poor wretched 
drunkard. During a long cruise, the 
vessel to which he belonged stopped 
at the Sandwich Islands, and there 
he received from the Society’s chap- 
lain a New Testament. 

By the blessing of God, upon that 
book as he perused it, he found sal- 
vation, and at once told his shipmates 
of his new and great joy. In return 
he received only ridicule and perse- 
cution, but still he tried to make an 
effort to do good in the ship. To use 
his own touching words: ‘ The first 
thing I did was to plead with Godin 
prayer and to go and speak a word 
in season tomy mates. One night as 
I was leaning over the anchor-stock 
meditating on the goodness of God, 
I repeated the hymn 

‘ Alone, yet not alone, am I.’ 
I recollect, on that night, that beau- 
tiful moonlight night, I said to God 
“I have no one to sing with me, no 
one to pray with me. Give mea kid 
to make merry.’ That prayer was 
heard, and ‘in answer, four or five, 
who had at first only treated it with 
sneers and ridicule, were brought to 


rejoice in the hope of salvation 


through the blood of the Redeemer.” — 


This simple narrative reminds us 


of that grace, which, as it grows ~ 
within the heart of a man, can- — 


not be hidden there. From the 
flame thus kindled, the light shines 
forth to illumine other hearts, and 
the solitary christian communing 
with his Saviour, calls by the at- 
tractive power of that joy into 
which he has entered, others who 
shall share in the same rejoicing. 
Thus does the Divine Spirit raise up 
his own ministers, who, with the 
powerful influence of a christian ex- 
ample and the persuasive eloquence 
of earnest words, win souls to 
Christ. Sometimes, as in the larger 
ships of our navies, national appoint- 
ments are mado of chaplains, whose 
duty is the care of souls in their re- 
spective ships. A notable instance 
of success in such a work was wit- 
nessed a few years since when on 


the United States frigate Niagara in © 
her cruise to and from the Japanese — 


Islands. A precious revival was en- 
joyed, and nearly twenty officers and 
more than fifty men were brought to 
confess Christ. Generally, however, 
the crews in all our vessels are with- 
out any of the stated means of grace. 


For these who pass months, and 
sometimes years, beyond the influ- 
ence of church, or Sabbath-school, or 
prayer-meeting, another instrumen- 


tality has been employed, and is still | 


one of the most efficient agencies in 
advancing the moral and spiritual 
interests of the men of the sea. 


I refer to the Society’s Loan Li- 
BRARIES 


“The Society has sent to sea dur- 
ing the past twelve years 3,387 
libraries, composed of about 150,- 
000 vols. So far as can be ascer- 


- 1861. 
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tained, 2,095 have been returned, re- 


fitted, and re-shipped. These libra- 


ries, counting their re-shipments, 
have been accessible to crews num- 
bering altogether over 150,000 men, 
many of whom have read every book 


in the library of between forty and 


fifty volumes. Of these, seven hun- 
dred and sixty-one have been ship- 
ped in the United States Navy since 
The shipments of the past 
year, including three hundred and 


_fifty-nine new libraries, and four 


hundred and twenty-five returned 
and refitted, are seven hundred 
and eighty-four. To this large num- 
ber of books, the system has add- 


' ed a living agency of 5,051 officers 


and seamen (in some instances cap- 
tains’ wives), who have had charge 


of these libraries, a few of whom 


have reported since the system com- 


-menced sIX HUNDRED AND FIFTY 


' meetings and religious inquiry. 


- conversions, that 


HOPEFUL CONVERSIONS AT SBA, IN- 
CLUDING FORTY-FIVE THE LAST YEAR. 
Not one-half, probably, have ever 
been reported. Under this agency 
intemperance and profanity on ship- 
board are giving place to prayer- 
In 
some instances almost entire crews 
have come to Christ.” 


As we recall the words concerning 
“not one-half, 
probably, have been reported” we 
are reminded of the truth never 
to be overlooked in respect to all 
christian work, that much of its in- 


- fluence can be found only “after 


many days.” It is hidden from the 
eye that looks out with compassion 


and the hand that does the work 


None can tell, until the judgment 
day shall declare it, how many ob- 
durate hearts have been subdued, 
how many characters have been im- 
proved, how much sorrow has been 
soothed. 


The joy in the presence of the an- 


_ gels of God will not all be known to 


men until their earthly service is 
ended, and they enter into the joy of 
their Lord! 


Ill. A few words further respect- 
ing the motives for generously aiding 
in this work, and I have done. 

I have spoken in behalf of a large 
class of our fellow-men identified 
with us in the same ruin, and claim- 
ing our help that they may partake 
in the benefits of the same redemp- 
tion in which we rejoice. Shall we 
not recognise the motive of symMPa- 
THY, and have a care that they perish 
not? I speak of men who have gone 
forth from all the blessed influence 
of christian homes and exposed are 
to peculiar and strong temptations. 
Shall we not be impelled by the sense 
ofa common brotherhood to turn the 
tears of wives and mothers into glad- 
ness as we stretch forth our hands 
to save from peril their husbands 
and their sons? 

The motive of GRATITUDE TO THE 
SAILOR also presents its claim. As 
the sea sends up its waters to the 
heavens to return again and water 
the earth, making our fields fruitful 
with the plentiful harvest, so do the 
hardy mariners who navigate its 
bosom bring to our homes comforts 
and luxuriesfrom afar. Many of the 
fabrics we wear, much of the sweet 
fruit we eat, and the spicy condi- 
ments rendered by use so indispen- 
sible to our taste, the common bev- 
erages of our daily meals, and many 
of the beautiful things that delight 
our eyes, were brought to us by 
means of the sailor’s toil. Our gov- 
ernment owe their strong bulwarks 
in war to his valor and endurance; 
and in the arts of peace the march 
of discovery and the progress of 
Science, he has ever rendered his 
efficient aid. The splendid palaces 
which commerce has built, and the 
immense wealth which it has gather- 
ed, owe their existence mainly to the 
men of the sea. 
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But the motive which more than 
all others ought to influence us in 
seeking to do good to sailors arises 
from a desire TO GLORIFY OUR Dr- 
VINE Master. If through the library 
put upon some vessel by the dona- 
tion of twenty dollars one soul is en- 
lightened and saved, what a tribute 
is thus rendered to the praise and the 
glory of his grace who makes our 
small offerings so rich in its results 
of endless glory to be ascribed unto 
the Lamb. We must remember, too, 
that the sailor, whose reckless but 
enterprising spirit has made him too 
often a minister of sin, has, when re- 
newed by grace, all the qualities of 
heart to fit him to become the most 
efficient messenger of truth. It was 
from the lips of an English crew 
that the people of the Hawaian 
Islands, then sunk in the dark- 
ness of heathen barbarism, were 
told that their idols were vanity, 
and that some teacher would one 
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day come to tell them of the true 
God. -Thatsaying hasbeen fulfilled, 


and the Insular Kingdom is to- — 


day a christian nation. A prophecy 
more to be relied upon has taught us 
that ‘‘ the abundance of the sea shall 
be converted unto God.” From the 
ships of Tarshish the gold of di- 
vine truth is to be scattered, and 


men of distant lands shall learn the © 


unsearchable riches of Christ. Then, 


indeed, shall the floods clap their _ 


hands to welcome in his glory the 
coming of the Lord! May it be our 
privilege to do something in the 
work of extending his kingdom from 
sea to sea that he may be glorified 
both in us and by us! 
when the sea shall give up the dead 
that are in it, among the trophies of 
that resurrection may there be found 
some gems that it has been our priy- 
ilege to polish, set to shine for ever 
jn our REDEEMER’s CROWN. 
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TO EUROPE ON THREE HUNDRED DOLLARS.—HOW TO SEE 
THE CONTINENT CHEAPLY. 


The following article, prepared for 
the Hvening Posi, contains so much 
information with great practical 
sense, that we transfer it to our col- 
umns, where we trust, it will be of 
some service, particularly to young 
men desirous of seeing the world. 

ED, 

Europe can be seen and enjoyed 
by a healthy, vigorous young man 
much more cheaply than is generally 
supposed. The following hints may 
be of service to intending travellers, 
They record the experience of one 
who knows whereof he speaks. 

Assuming that you go first, as is 
usually the case, to the British Is- 
lands, buy, on landing, Bradshaw’s 
guides to the continent and to such 
British country as you design to view. 
They cost about fifty cents (green- 


back), and are crammed with the 


latest information as to cost of travel, 
objects of interest in and modes of 
reaching every place. The superfi- 
cial sneer at them as destroying real 
feeling; but they supply material 
for it, and save much money and 
time. Go where you will, Brad- 
shaw’s reporters have been before 
you, and know more about each 


place than the majority of its people. 


If meaning to visit the Continent, 
learn before sailing what you can of 
the languages of the countries you 
seek. Learn the pronunciation at 
least. The Roman alphabet is so 
differently used by different peoples 
that all the reading in the world will 
not make you an intelligent talker. 
Get one who has been in the country 
whose speech you study to teach you 
to pronounce. 


On that day, ; 


~ ciation. 
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Take on shipboard a text-book of 
the tongue you seek to speak. Pay 
no attention to its tables of pronun- 
Knowing how to pronounce 
the first dozen lessons which you 
can easily master (perhaps several 


_ dozen) on the voyage, will enable 


— sae 
a 


you to express common wants and 
ask needful questions. Buy the la- 
test text books; they are often best. 


Shun Ollendorf’s they are plagiarized 


and poor. 

Wishing a passport, write to De- 
partment of State, Passport Bureau, 
Washington, D. C., for instructions 
and application blanks. Letters on 
this subject, marked “‘official busi- 
ness,” pass free. A notary, justice, 
or other officer who administers 


_ oaths, can teke the needful affidavits 


and will charge a fee. Each passport 
requires five dollars tax, and is held 
good for a year. No officers but 
those of this bureau can now give 
passports. To visit the British is- 
lands, or one continental country, a 
passport is commonly useless. Even 
in crossing frontiers it is rarely 
called for during peace. In first- 
class steamers a second cabin pas- 
sage costs about $50 gold to Lon- 
don, to Paris about $6 more. The 
fare is good. From May to Au- 


_ gust, inclusive, is a pleasant sea- 


son. The passage takes twelve to 
twenty days, often nearer the latter. 
The steerage fare is tolerable, and 
passage costs about $30 paper. Ex- 


_ cept for a party who can keep each 


other company, this cannot be re- 
commended, especially as, if you 
wish to change from steerage to a 


cabin, you must pay cabin price 


for the whole voyage. The. Cunard 
steerage is called excellent, and the 
passage but eight days. Of this the 
writer knows nothing. Unless you 
wish to visit the British Islands at 
the North, you will not gain by 
this route in time, and will lose in 
money. 


To visit Southern Europe and the 


_ Mediterranean, takea sailing vessel 


from New York to Gibraltar. To 


~ find it, examine the New York Ship- 


ping and Commercial List. 


On the 
first page of each issue is an alpha- 


It 


betical list of the places for which 
vessels are in port, with names of 
the latter, their captains and city 
agents and description of rig; also, 
on every page are advertisements of 
vessels not.in the above mentioned 
list. The New York Journal of 
Commerce has such announcements 
too. A friendin the shipping busi- 
ness can sometimes find you a vessel 
not advertised, better than those 
that are, perhaps bound to the very 
port where you most wished to go. 
He may be able, too, to make better 
terms than you could. If you donot 
find at New York one bound to the 
port you wish, or have no exact 
wish on the subject, you will find at 
Gibraltar vessels for nearly every 
port in Europe, in which you can 
take passage. The usual price of 
passage from New York to Gibraltar 
is $50 gold. An American bottom 
is usually preferable, as cleanest 
and best sailed. If going alone, 
manage to be sole passenger; you 
get more consideration and atten- 
tion thus than by being one of sev- 
eral. Toavoid the trouble and cost 
of a passport, ship as a sailor at 
nominal pay (twenty cents a month) 
for the voyage out. Paying pas- 
sage, you will be treated accord- 
ingly. On arriving you can go with 
the captain before the American Con- 
suland be discharged. No fee is al- 
lowed for this, and the discharge pa- 
pers are good evidence of identi- 
ty and nationality. If you mean to 
return with the same vessel this 
course is best (without discharge. ) 

Have your friends send their let- 
ters in care of the minister or consul 
at the first port where you will stop. 
If you go directly to a place where 
there is no such officer, have letters 
sent to your banker, or to a hotel, if 
you have chosen one. 

It is not best, asa rule, to try to 
prevent or check seasickness. Yom- 
iting is terribly unpleasant, but it 
is the quickest and healthiest way 
of becoming acclimated to the sea. 
It is a cleansing of the system which 
promotes health greatly. Follow 
your appetite, eat anything you 
crave and can get. Never mind if 
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you do cast itup; you will digest a 
partof it, and thus sustain life. If 
you loath food, go without until 
hunger compels you to eat. If you 
feel that you cannot bear seasickness 
any longer, take a tablespoonful or 
more of vinegar. 

A trading craft may also be taken 
for ports in Northern Europe, if you 
wish to spend time on the sea and 
get well acquainted with it. If you 
wish but a short trip, take a vessel 
which is to touch attwo or more ports, 
and pay passage out and back. This 
will commonly save money. You 
can board on the vessel when in 
port, and make excursions into the 
country round. 

On sailing vessels you have to 
share what the captain can get for 
food. Itis well to accustom your- 
self asfar and as soon as possible to 
sea food. It may be distasteful at 
first, but once used to it you are 
ready for a long voyage. A ham- 
mock, if one be on board, is an easy 
rest during sea sickness. A pleasant 
variety is to sleep init on deck of 
hot nights (with head well covered). 
Sleeping in a cabin berth is more 
healthy. A hard bunk is healthiest. 

Daily exercise should be taken 
on shipboard, by walking, dancing, 
climbing, working or otherwise.— 
Neglect of this makes indigestion 
likely, and sea sickness worse. As 
far as you have intercourse with 
sailors, as well as officers, be cheer- 
ful and polite, but let them distinctly 
know that you are not rich. When 
you wish to stay in a town more 
than a day or two, ask your bank- 
er, if you have none, the United 
States consul, to recommend a good 
boarding-house, not dear. Apply to 
the banker first for all such services. 
He considers them incidental to 
your letter of credit, while the con- 
sul in some way often pays himself 
for them at your expense, and you 
may never know it. If going to a 
hotel, ask the American or En glish 
travelers whom you meet to tell you 
of the cheapest good hotel there. 
Ask no native, but a friend or 
banker; he may have interest in 
some inn. Employ no guides nor por- 
ters, and where possible walk to 
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and fromhotels. At hotels or board- 
ing houses ask the host to show you 
his cheapest rooms, as you are poor, 
(twenty to forty cents a day is a 
common price). If the room he 
shows seems dear, say, ‘Too much ; 
show me another.” Thus you also 
avoid danger of robbery. Bear in 
mind that everything is charged — 
separately in the bill. Nothing is 
included that is not ordered. Make 
up your mind just what you want. 
Call for exactly that. Never, under 
any circumstances, buy or call for 
anything without asking its price 
first. Board, therefore, “a la carte,” 
or aS we say, ‘‘on the European 
plan ;” that is, according to a bill of 
fare with the price of each article 
marked. Thus you get just what 
you like, and pay for naught else. 
As far as possible live on fruit, some 
kind of which is likely to be plenty. 
Drink water, unless the minerals in 
it make you unwell, and the fresh, 
unfermented juice of apples, pears 
and grapes. Newspapers you can 
see at the club, where, if you ask 
him, your banker will introduce 
you. If you have messages, ask your 
landlord to send a servant with 
them. He will see that you are not 
overcharged. Never aska servant at 
hotel or railroad station to fill your 
drinking cup with water; he will 
want fee; do it yourself. Do not 
travel a-foot. It takes time and 
strength (hence money) on unin- 
teresting parts. Go by rail to the 
region you wish to see. The seats 
of the cars run clear across from 
side to side. At night you can com- 
monly wrap up in your blanket, 
stretch out at full length and sleep 
till morning, disturbed only by an 
oceasional demand for your ticket. 
Thus you save the price of nights’ 
lodgings in uninteresting regions, 
and reach the goalin half the num- 
ber of days. Sleepingin cars thus 
saves two-thirds the expense of a 
journey. 

Take third-class cars. They are 
cool, but cost only one-third of first- 
class prices, and are much the best 
from which to ses country and peo- 
ple. Try to get a seat in the rear 
corner. You thence have before 
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you a carriage full of the natives, 
whom you can quietly observe at 
leisure ; also through the windows a 
dozen vistas of the country you are 
traveling, so that you can know 
your approach to any interesting 
object in time to watch it before 
passing it; and a window at your 
side, whereby you can see nearer 
things and breathe fresh air. All 
this can only be fully had in third- 
class cars. ; 

Avoid express trains. The slow 
trains which stop at every station 
are cheaper, and show you much 
more of the country and people. Va- 
lise and blanket may be used as 
cushions. 

These latter trains make stop- 
pages often of ten to thirty minutes. 
The crowd goes to the eating room. 
_ Prices in those rooms are high. Buy 

in the morning, of baker and fruit- 
erer, what you want for the day; 
eat meals while the train moves. 
During stoppages, leave your goods 
to keep your seat; learn the length 
of the delay, and explore the neigh- 
borhood. Time yourself, walk, keep- 
ing your eyes about you, till half 
the allotted time is gone; then turn 
back. Hereby you see very much 
that you would otherwise miss. If 
you take afancy to stay over until 
another train at any way station, the 
eonductor or station master, if in- 
formed in time, may arrange it with- 
out charge. From stations and stop- 
ping places in interesting localities 
foot tours can profitably be made. 
They are best to see a region thor- 

oughly. Be careful to leave nothing 
behind in changing seats or going to 
a hotel; it issure to cost a fee to re- 
cover. Employ no guides where 
avoidable. Deaf to prayers or prof- 
fers, trudge straight from station to 
hotel, carrying your luggage. Ask 
any gentleman, policeman or hack- 
man you meet to favor you by point- 
ing the way to any place you seek. 
Where guides are needed, try to fall 
in with some party, which lessens 
expense. Bargain with all guides in 
advance. Remember that in great 
cities the railroad depots may be far 
from hotels and each other, and givé 
yourself time to walk to them. River 
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and coast steamers are often cheaper 
and slower than railroads. Go in 
third-class and buy your own food. 
If you use diligences (stage coaches), 
take a seat by the driver. They 
mostly run though, where you 
should walk. Your baggage may go 
by them if vou cannot well carry it. 
Costly sights are often least valua- 
ble. Spend no money on theatres 
and other places of mereamusement. 
Visit public squares and buildings, 
markets, bridges, fountains,churches, 
museums, picture galleries, gardens, 
ruins, heights, lakes, caves, vine- 
yards, fortifications, castles, water- 
falls, mountains; all which can be 
seen for little or nothing. Avoid 
buying souvenirs, except those char- 
acteristic of the spot, hereafter 
named. Others are made by whole- 
sale in great cities, and sent to at- 
tractive spots for sale. See a few 
objects fully, rather than many in 
haste and confusion. The first thing 
on reaching a town where you have 
a banker (correspondent named in 
your letter of credit), is to call 
and pay your respects to him. Thus 
you let him know you are in the 
city, and enable him, should you 
get into trouble, to do the good 
offices that your letter of credit 
asks. In calling ask if letters have 
come for you, and what is to be 
seen and heard near. Next, (or if 
you have no banker, first), pay 
your respects to the American Minis- 
ter, Consul or Vice-Consul. Ask if 
he has letters for you, also how to 
see most in the neighborhood. He 
will then know you, and should 
you accidentally fall into difficulty 
of any kind, will be better able to 
help you than if he first sees you in 
embarrassment. Never quarrel. If 
you feel wrongly treated, go quietly 
to him and breifly state your case. 
Often he can explain and show that 
there is a mere misunderstanding. 
If youare really wronged, he is the 
person, unless your banker will take 
that trouble, to right you. The 
banker has, usually, more influence 
than the Consul, and his services 
will cost less. If you quarrel, you 
give roguesa chance to swear falsely 
against you. On leaving ask Consul 
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or banker to forward letters # the sense of the civility, your regret that | 
you cannot at present avail yourself — 


like person at your next stopping 
place. Learn the coinage of the 
country, and refuse poor coins, 
which tricky dealers always try to~ 
pass on strangers. Get change from 
your banker. Carry gold from one 
country to another. Silver and cop- 
per of one may not pass in another, 
and you will so lose. Give yourself 
plenty of time to secure passage in 
railroads or steamboats, to convert 
paper into coin, and get ready 
for every start. More haste, more 
cost. 

Always be sociable and pleasant, 
and meet half-way any public ad- 
vances towards acquaintance. Take 
pains to oblige others whenever you 
possibly can. The world is a mir- 
ror—smile at it, it smiles on you— 
especially in traveling. Never hesi- 
tate to civilly, ask from a fellow- 
traveler a small favor, such as you 
would feel it natural and proper for 
him to ask of you—for instance, the 
momentary loan of a guide-book or 
an opera glass. Accept invitations 
to join parties to visit places of in- 
terest, and other offered favors, if 
practicable. If not, express your 
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of it, and your hope that you may ~ 


hereafter have an opportunity to do 
so. This keeps up and strengthens 


good feeling, and may open the way 


to something pleasant. . 
Buy no dogs or other living crea- 


tures, unless you return with the © 


same ship. They are very difficult 
to carry and easy to lose. Do not 
give to beggars; you cannot be sure 


that they donot deceive. The cheats | 


are many and skillful. 
Show no feeling against the insti- 


tutions or people that you see. This © 


makes the natives suspicious and 
unfriendly. Remember that you 
travel to see, not to meddle. For 
tokens of remembrance buy only 
photographs of places you have 


seen, books in the language of and > 


published in the country where 
bought, geological specimens pur- 
chased where found, or some trifle 
costing but a few cents that you per- 


sonally know to be made where you © 


get it. Stereoscopic views of spots 
you have visited are among the best. 
They enable you to live your travels 
over. 
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A STORMY SABBATH AT SEA. 
BY REV. T. M. DAWSON. 


All night long the ship kept pitch- 
ing and reeling, creaking and groan- 
ing, and quivering in the midst ofan 
awful sea. Few, if any, on board 
had slept: and those who did, not 
more than two or three hours, and 
few of us knew what a fearful seeth- 
ing, boiling, foaming, furiously raging 
ocean we were on. Still we knew it 
was bad enough by the way the ship 
kept careening from one side to the 
other, then going straight up and 
down, and trembling from one end 
to the other with every lunge she 
made; and also from the loose 
manner in which things kept flying 
around in every direction. Trunks 
tumbled and rolled around (one gen- 
tleman found two in his room that 
did not belong to him); combs and 
brushes shot out through the room 
windows; loose crockery was heard 


smashing; while timid women and 


children kept constantly calling for | 


the stewardess, to allay their fears. 
At length, tired of the constant toss- 


ing below, I concluded to, go on deck, - 
which I did about 6 o’clock on Sab- 


bath morning. And such a sight as 
I then witnessed I never expect to 
forget. As I came on to the main 


deck, and stood holding to the brass. 
rod running along the side of the 


saloon cabin, I caught the first glance 
of that sublime, yet awful sight, a 
STORM AT SEA. The sky wasas clear 
asasummer’s day; but we were in 
the midst of*a southern gale. The 
wind blew fiercely; while the sea 
all around us, looked like a thou- 
sand Niagaras let loose for our im- 
mediate destruction. For miles and 
miles in every direction the ocean 
was one vast boiling cauldron of 


“ 
foam. The agitated, heaving, rag- 
ing, rolling billows gave one the 
_ impression of mighty snow-covered, 
_ rolling mountain ranges, surging and 

dashing against each other as if the 
_ universe were in one general wreck. 
_ And every time the ship mounted 
one of those sublime heights, and 
. then descended to meet the uprising 
wave, it was with a crash like the 
_ shock of battle. Whenever the screw 
* went out of the water, which was 
almost every time we went over a 


- wave, and then entered it again, the 
fan would strike into the sea with a 
' force that sent the spray flying a 
hundred feet into the air, where it 
- would form into small white globules 
- and fall after us like flakes of snow, 
or showers of silver. In the midst 
- of all this grandeur and sublimity, 
~ which can hardly be conceived with- 
' out being seen, beautiful rainbows 
_ kept constantly playing upon the 
' white-crested billows, which seemed 
* to say to us, as to Noah, that God 
was mindful of us, and that He would 

_ keep us in safety. 
; But what is this? See that wave 
_ beforeus! Likea mighty mountain, 
higher than main deck, hurricane 
- deck, smoke-stack, or masts, it comes 
- rolling on. Can our noble ship (the 
_ City of London), which has thus far 
"so heroically buffeted and mounted 
_ the upheaving billows, rise above 
that, thought I, as I stood gazing 
_ toward the prow at the awfal spec- 
- tacle. Ah! no. She goes right into 
_ it. Surely all’s over now, it struck 
me, as the ship began to disappear, 
and the huge mountain-wave came 
rolling over us. I clung to the rod 
_and said, ‘Lord Jesus, receive my 
- Spirit, if this is all of earth.’ Butlo! 
_ in a minute more, as I open my eyes 
after my sea-bath, and look, I see 
masts, smoke stack, prow, and hull 
slowly emerging from our deep sea- 
cavern. I heaved a sigh of relief, 
yet was not fully satisfied of our 
_ safety, as the water came surging 
_ back and forthalong the main deck, 
from three to four feet deep; while 
_ the ocean from without kept pouring 
in over the ship’s side to commingle 
with that within. But the scuppers 
_ were all open, and soon the water 
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began to pass out into its native ele- 
ment, though not till it had filled 
some deck rooms up to the first 
berth, and sent a large portion 
below. > 

In consequence of this fierce attack 
of old ocean, one man, or the opposite 
side of the ship from myself, was 
struck by the wave and swept across 
the deck along the passage way 
through the door by which I was 
standing, on out toward the ocean, 
and only saved himself by catching 
hold of the ladder rope. The fore- 
sails were rent to atoms. The can- 
vas torn from the tops of three life- 
boats, and swept away from the 
bridge where the captain and officers 
kept watch. Five or six sailors up 
the masts had to lash themselves 
fast, while one on the hurricane- 
deck was knocked against the rail- 
ing, and came below with the blood 
streaming all over hig face. In the 
midst of all this commotion the spirit 
of an aged passenger took its flight, 
we may hope to a more quiet realm. 
The body was buried at sea the same 
day, just as the sun was going down. 
It sunk beneath the waves, and left 
a rolling ocean between a deceased 
father and two beloved sons who 
were waiting to greet his arrival 
hither. 

After the huge wave had passed 
over us, I entered the eating saloon, 
and lay upon my back praying that 
He who stilled the waves of stormy 
Galilee, when called upon by His dis- 
ciples, might allay our apprehen- 
sions in the same manner. About 9 
A. M., I was persuaded to go on 
deck, which I did, assisted by one of 
the stewards. But no sooner had I 
gotten myself laid nicely down be- 
hind the mast, than the vessel ship- 
ped a wave aft, which came roll- 
ing over the deck a foot deep. This 
induced the captain to turn out of 
the regular course for six hours, 
that the ship might mount the bil- 
lows more easily. At length the 
sea grew calmer, and next day we 
picked up a shipwrecked crew, con- 
sisting of nine persons whohad been 
thirty hours without food or drink. 
They had been thirteen days from 
port when their ship went down in 
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the terrible gale, they escaping in a 
life-boat, and losing everything. We 
fitted them up with clothing, gave 
them some money, and brought them 
into port. 

That gale was doubtless what the 
sweet singer of Israel callsa ‘‘stormy 
wind” in the cvii. Psalm. But after 
it was over, the next day, the ocean 
was almost as quiet as a lake, while 
the sky was as clear as summer. 
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| 
And as we came into port with full- | 
spread sails, I could not but compare — 
our voyage to the life-voyage of the 
christian. After the storms and con-_ 
flicts of life are all over, the chris-_ 
tian peacefully rounds the capes of 
glory and enters the haven of eternal 
rest. For ‘so He bringeth them 
unto their desired haven”—van- 
gelist. 


THE SENSATIONS OF DROWNING. 
BY LILLIAN GILBERT BROWNE. 


Almost every one fancies he has 
aclear conception of the sensations 
of persons who have narrowly es- 
caped drowning. This is a subject 
in which nearly everybody takes a 
personal interest, either because he 
has known some one who has per- 
ished in that way, or because he 
thinks he himself may be in danger 
of drowning some time. He is apt 
to believe he should be exceedingly 
calm, facing the peril with steady 
nerves; but, in ninety cases out of a 
hundred, the peril isso sudden and 
unexpected that he has no time to 
prepare himself. He must act on the 
spur of the moment, or not at all. 
Heimagines, if beyond his depth 
and unable to swim, that he would 
immediately turn upon his back, 
close his mouth, keep his nostrils 
above the surface, and float abeut 
until necessary help came. This is 
excellent in theory—insures a charm- 
ing little sail on the water, in which 
you are your own boat, sails and 
crew, until somebody acts as pilot 
to your craft by guiding you in 
safely to the shore. 

Facts, however, are quite differ- 
ent from this consoling fancy. Inthe 
first place, all of us are prone to act 
from instinct, not reflection, in the 
presence of any great danger; and 
instinct tells us as soon as we sink to 
struggle with the water forair. The 
loss of air is the first terrible sensa- 
tion. Deprived of the usual amount 
of oxygen, we naturally open the 
mouth; then, of course, the lungs 
fill with water, andif help be not 
immediate we are certain to be 


drowned. Very few people have 
presence of mind enough to shut the 
mouth tight and hold in the breath, 

though it is essential. If one remem- 

bers to do so, he becomes a kind of 
air-cushion; and his chances for life 

are greatly increased. Many persons 
have not the power to turn them- 

selves upon their backs, because of 
intense fright and consequent weak- 

ness of the muscles—for no sensa- 

sion acts on the muscles s0 soon as 

fear; and of the few who succeed it. 
is rare that one is able to keep him- 

self afloat. 

Iam confident the popular notion 
that any person can float upon his. 
back any length of time, without 
moving hand or foot, is altogether 
erroneous. Iam sure from my own 
experience, as wellas from what I 
have been told by practiced swim- 
mers, that such an attempt to float. 
would meet with signal failure.— 
Drowning is said to be one of the 
easiest modes of quitting this world ; 
and yet most people have a horror 
of death in that form. Many won’t 
admit it; but the fact that they avoid 
going upon the water when there is 
no danger of sea-sickness or of ac- 
cident seems to prove that the fear 
exists. Hundreds of men and wo- 
men who long to visit Europe are 
deterred from going through their 
dread of crossing the sea. This is. 
an unreasoning and an unreason- 
able fear; for in many instances the 
water is quite as safe as, if not safer 
than, the land. That the dread of 
drowning is often ineradicable ap- 
pears from the character of those 
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who suffer from it. I once knew a 
gentleman of great personal courage 
who declined to join a party of 
friends on the little lake in the Cen- 
tral Park because of his horror of 
being drowned. - 

- A lady whose life had been 
rendered more desolate than human 
life often is, and who frequently said 
death would be a priceless boon, 
once told me that rather than be 


drowned she would live a thousand 


years. 

_ Lhave myself always had the in- 
tensest terror of drowning, ‘though 
exceedingly fond of being both on 
and in the water ; it seems as if that 
way out of life were so much longer 
-and drearier than any other. Again 
and again I have waked from dream- 
ing of such a fate, to find myself in 
a cold perspiration while my pulses 
throbbed feverishly. 

_ My dreams seemed so much like a 
foreshadowing of the future that I 
had rather made up my mind that 
J should perish after the manner of 
‘Ophelia. Still I did not refrain 
from sailing and bathing at all con- 
Venient seasons, regarding myself 
perhaps as incapable of escaping my 
destiny. as if I had been Electra 
or Antigone. Several times I was 
caught in squalls, where the oppor- 
tunity was excellent for dying in the 
predestined way ; and yet I reached 
land without accident, That did not 
convince me, however, that water 
was not my mortal element. What 
we anticipate at any particular time 
rarely happens then. It comes, if at 
all, when unexpected. 

Two summers ago, at Long 
Branch, I went into the surf with a 


friend, who was of so amphibious a, 


nature that I felt as safe with him in 
the sea as if I had been on the piazza 
of the Continental. The breakers 
were unusually high and the under- 
current stronger than common. In 
spite of all the efforts I had made, I 
had no more capacity to swim than 
an anvil has. But my companion, I 
thought, could swim enough for both 
of us; and so allowed him to take 
me out far beyond my depth. He 
buoyed me up so that every wave, 
which wouldotherwise have broken 
over my head, | dashed across my 
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shoulders, and sometimes into my 
face. } 

All my old fear was gone. I seemed , 
to be transformed from a timid, ter- 
restrial creature to a born naiad, 
reveling in her native element. The 
surf, the sea, and everything con- 
nected with it was so very pleasant 
that I wondered I could ever have 
had any dread in or of the water. I 
had just come to the conclusion that I 
had undergone a great change of 
mind, if not of heart, when, instead 
of being buoyed up above the break- 
ers, as they rolled and roared: mag- 
nificently around me, a _ sudden 
darkness fell upon me, and I felt the 
ocean rushing like a mighty torrent 
over my head. f 

My terror was extreme. I could 
notimagine what had happened. I 
knew I was in the sea; but I fancied - 
I must have been carried far out on 
some treacherous wave, beyond the 
reach of rescue or of hope. I seemed 
to be going down like a plummet ; 
and still the sea rolled and roared in 
my ears. I forgot all about my pro- 
tector and my. friend, in whom a°* 
moment before, I had felt such im- 
plicit faith. Llost consciousness of 
time and circumstance. What had 
been the present was completely 


‘blotted out. “I had but one thought 


and -one feeling—that of the vast 
and cruel, the inexorable and over- 
whelming sea. 

Every moment segmed an hour, 
and all the while I had the sensa- 
tion of going down, down, down, as 
if I were shooting through the deep. 
Thad a vague notion that I must soon 
reach the bottom of the ocean, though 
when or how or‘where was chaos to 
my mind. Iexperienced no physi- 
cal suffering; and yet I was con- 


‘scious of an overmastering mental 


terror, as if I were rushing upon an- 
nihilation—simply that, and nothing 
more.. For the: first time in all my 
life annihilation appeared dreadful ; 
and any phase of existence, however 
wretched, preferable in comparison. 

In.an instant a change came. As 
suddenly as the terror had descended 
upon me from a state of entire sa- 
tisfaction, the terror vanished, and 
was succeeded by a feeling of por- 
fect rest, which s00n grew into a 
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sort of negative ecstacy. I cared 
for nothing, wanted nothing but to 
_be exactly as I was. I seemed float- 
ing in an’emerald atmosphere, and, 
as if by magic, all my life passed be- 
fore me like a panorama. I was a 
spectator of my own external being. 
Everything from my early childhood 
to girlhood, with all their little in- 
cidents—my schoolmates, relatives 
and friends—filed before me as in a 
shifting picture. 

I was as much outside of it all as 
if I had been witnessing an acted 
drama, founded on the history of my 

’ uneventful life. I took a profound 
interest in every trifle; and, though 
endowed, it may be supposed, with 
the gift of prescience, 1 felt great 
curiosity to see what I knew would 
be. I was amused, instructed, and 
delighted at the same time, and it 
occurred to me that if this was 
eternity I was blessed indeed. 

While I was lapped in this condi- 
tion of what I might call thrilling 
repose, I felt myself lifted up, and 
the great world of water, where I 

~seemed to have dwelt so long, fell 
hastily away. The green atmos- 
phere was gone. Again the sunlight, 
which I fancied I had not seen for 
years, streamed down upon me; 
and the familiar beach, with the 
bathing-houses, the bathers, and all 
the old scene, returned, 

“What has happened? Where 
am I?” I questioned. And a voice 
I knew very well inquired: “ Are 
yeu strangled?” 

Without knowing what I was say- 
ing, I answered: ‘ Yes.” 

A low laugh, indicating a great 
sense of relief, greeted my ear, and 
in a few seconds I was carried to 
the shore. 

My friend told me that a very 
large wave had carried him down 
while he was holding me up, and 
being followed by» others, it was 
some ete see before he could 
swim forward to place me b 
the reach of diwaee: a 


“* How long was I under the w 
’ then ?” J asked. : wale 


‘“ About thirty seconds, I should 
think.” 


It ssemed to me like thirty years. 
' Independent. 
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<The Way of Salvation Plain. 
BY DR. GUTHRIE. 


The Bible has had innumerable 
commentators. Some, by their books: 
or sermons, remind us of him who 
lighted a candle to show the sun; 
and others, like the fogbank through 
which the sun shines shorn of his 
beams, ‘darken counsel by words,’ 
and make what was clear obscure. 
By their labors, some have diluted, 
while others, making their sermons 
or commentaries a vehicle for error, 
have adulterated the truth of God, 
the wine of life. But however this 
may be, more pens have been worn, 
more breath spent, more printing- 
presses employed, in explaining the 
Bible than all other books what- 
ever ; 80 that, were all the books col- 
lected, which have been written. tc 
throw light on the Scriptures, they 
would—not excepting that of Alex- 
andria, which it took many weeks « 
reduce to ashes,—form the larges 
library the world ever saw. -Are we 
to infer from this that the way 0: 
life is obscure? By no means. Al 
that is necessary to know in order t 
be saved, it is easy to know. ‘Th 
wayfaring men, though fools, shal 
not err therein,’ says the Prophet 
and without disparaging the labor 
of pious and able divines to explor 
the mysteries and shed light on th 
obscurites of the sacred volume, th 
simple Bible, blessed by God, ha 
proved to unlettered thousands 
safe and sufficient guide. Whateve 
genius and arduous study it may re 
quire to rise to a place in the temp! 
of fame, many an humble Christia 
hardly able to spell his way throug 
the Word of God, has reached one i 
the templeof heaven. Thousands: 
deficient in talent or energy as nev 
to have been able to make their ws 
in this world, have found their ws 
to a better one ; nor are there wan 
ing interesting and well attest 
cases of imbeciles who, though des’ 
tute ‘of capacity for ordinary kno} 
ledge, have known Him whom 
know is life eternal+so plain ¢ 
way through childlike faith in Chr 
—so easy as well to the unstea 
gait of simpletons as to the totte 
ing foot of childhood, as to verify t 


_ words, ‘ The wayfaring men, though 
_ fools, shall not err therein.’ “With 
_ this simple answer to the great ques- 

- tion, *‘ What shallI do to be saved ?’ 


and thou shalt be saved,’ none need 
be excluded from heaven because of 
' ignorance ; as with virtue in Christ’s 
__ blood to cleanse the chief of sinners, 
- none need be excluded because of 

sin. It needs no learning to learn 
this way. What has the Church 
seen? God ordaining strength out 

_of the mouth of babes.and sucklings ; 
gray-haired men learning wisdom at 
_ the feet of childhood ; thedeath-beds 
_ of the humble poor like the very gates 
_ of heaven, the child learning the way 
to life on his mother’s knee; the 
thief learning it on his dying cross ; 
the mantle of prophets falling on 
plowmen; heaven revealing its glo- 
ies to humble shepherds ; rude fish- 
ermen of Galilee called to the apos- 
tleship; grace polishing the rough- 
est men; roaming savages tamed by 
the voice and sitting at the feet of 
Jesus, clothed and in their right 
mind. Simple faith in Him is all 
that is required; such confidence as 
the little child, lying in its mother’s 
arms, hanging on her neck, looking 
up in her face, reposes in the power 
of a mother’s arm, and the tenderness 
of a mother’s heart.—‘Saving Know- 
ledge.’ 


' ———@» 0S _—_ 
“6 Able to Save to the Uttermost.” 


“‘ He’s able to save to the utter- 
most,—the very uttermost. It’s a 
long way.” 

_ And, as he spoke, the dying one 
' stretched out’ his hand farther and 
_ farther to give fuller emphasis to the 
- blessed truth. Never can I forget 
__ the earnestness of the utterance, nor 
the intenseness of expression which 
kindled in the dark eyes: it was 


that look which is. seen only on the 


- near approach of the soul to eter- 
nity. 

The speaker had long been a de- 
voted servant of Christ. None was 
more loved by his pastor ; none more 
honored by the Church, which for 
many years he had served in the 
_ office of déacon. But now he was 
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- ‘Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, « 
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about to resign, at the call of the 
Master, the trust he had held from 
him. In a few hours, he was to 
“ sleep in Jesus ;” and, on the verge 
of eternity, he clung, as only the 
dying: can cling, to that glorious 
truth of salvation to the uttermost. 

All the more beautiful was this 
dying declaration because of the 
shadows which had darkened his 
soul during some of his day’s illness. 
There had risen up before him the 
remembrance of past sin, the con- 
sciousness of failures in duty; and 
these had cast clouds over his mind, 
and, fora time, hidden Christ from 
him. Darker than the shadow which 
sin threw across the valley he was 
treading. One day, however, a‘dear 
friend stood beside his bed, and, in 
his own, clear, earnest way, sought 
to chase away the shadow by flashing 
athwart their gloom a ray of bright- 
ness from the cross. Said he, “God 
is able to save to the uttermost. Now, 
it is as if all the people in the world 
were placed in a long, long row. 
God can save to the uttermost—the- 
very uttermost. You can’t get beyond 
that.” 

Oh! it was wondrous teaching. It 
was the word in season; the exact 
truth needed at the moment; and it 
brought forth fitting truth. As an 
anchor of the soul was that precious 
word thenceforth. Anew the peni- 
tent one rested on the truth of God’s 
power to save, of Christ’s blood to 
cleanse; and when the gathering 
shades of mortality told that the val- 
ley was well-nigh passed, the river 
well-nigh forded, the celestial city 
well-nigh reached, this was the last 
triumphant testimony: ‘‘He’s able 
to save to the uttermost,—the very 
uttermost. It’s A LONG WAY.” — 
Would that these words might reach 
every soul troubled by the conscious- 
ness of sin, every soul harassed by 


the wiles of the Enemy! 


Dear friends, did you ever think 
of this salvation to the uttermost? 
Did you ever think how much it in- 
cludes, and how far it reaches? ‘‘A 
long way,” truly. ‘And when he 
was yet a great way off, his father 
saw him, and had compassion, and 
ran, and fell on his neck, and kissed 
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him.” ‘While we were yet sinners, | 


Christ died for us.” We were ‘dead 
in trespasses and sins;” but ‘ God, 
who is richin mercy, had compassion 
on us.” 
off ;”-but the love of the father saw 
us even then, and, in order to bring 
us nigh, “spared not his own Son, 
but delivered him up for us all.” 


Dear fellow-Christians, let us, who 
have tasted that the Lord is gracious, 
seek to know his full power to save. 
This salvation is not only from the 
punishment, but from the power of 
sin. It reaches down into the depths 
of our nature; it provides for the 
purification and sanctification of our 
hearts and lives. _.We need more 
than pardon: we ueed the quick- 


We were ‘a great way . 
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ness of God’s Spirit, the daily re- 
newal of the Holy Ghost; and this 
we have in salvation.to the utter- 
most. May our hearts be opened 
wide for the reception of this glorious 
truth! f 

Has one read thus far who is con- 
scious that he has not tasted of this 
overflowing fountain of grace and 
love? My friend, it is roR YOU. 
You are not so sinful but that this 
salvation can cleanse you. ‘‘ He’s 
able to save to the uttermost,—the 
very uttermost. It’s a long way,” 
‘‘ Wherefore he is able also to save 
them to the uttermost that come 
unto Godby him, seeing that he ever 
liveth to make intercession for them.” — 


E. A. W. 
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OUR WORK. 
CORRESPONDENCE, REPORTS, ETC. 


Labrador. 

Rev. 8. K. BurLeR, who has been 

doing an excellent work on this coast, 

.has returned to the States for the 
winter, his place being supplied by 
a-young missionary who was con- 
verted there, and is preparing for the 
ministry. This brother. seems to be 
filled with the right spirit and is both 
acceptable and useful. . 

—We have the following beautiful 
testimony to Miss McFarlane, who 
has been laboring on this coast for 
about seven years. 

When she was about to leave it with 
three of her pupils for the States, a 
few weeks ago, she made arrange- 
ments for passage with one of thé last 
of the American fishing vessels. The 
Captain told her he would have to go 
farther up the coast, but would be 
back soon, and she was to be all ready. 
He returned, and said he would sail 
with the first fair wind after Tuesday. 
The baggage was sent on board, but 
as the wind was not favorable on 
Tuesday, the party remained at the 
Mission-house, ready to go aboard at 
any moment. *The wind continued 
unfavorable all the week, but on Sun- 
day morning, which was beautiful, it 

-blew fair, and the Captain was, es 


course, eager to profit by it. He, 
therefore, came with his boat for the 
little party. But here a great diffi- 
culty presented itself. The mission- 
aries had, during all the twelve years 
of the mission, been inculcating Sab- 
bath observance on a people whose 
previous regard for that day was 
very slight, and her girls had asked 
her most anxiously what she would 
do about going on board if the wind 
came fair on Sunday. She said they 
would all have to ask the Lord what 
to do; and having doubtless done so, 
she told the Captain that she could 
not embark on the Lord’sday. Here- 
plied that he was a religious man 
himself, and did not like to sail on 
Sunday; but sailors homeward - 
bound were all anxious to reach 
home as soon as they could; that 
there would be no work on board. ex- 
cept*setting sails, that his owners 
might justly complain of him if he 
missed a fair wind, and that he must 
therefore go whether she went or not. 
He, however, urged her most ear 
nestly to go. Here wasa trying pre- 
dicament. If she went, she, as it 
were, undid all the teaching of the 
mission with regard to the sanctity 
of the Sabbath; for if a missionary 
may make an exception to suit her- 
self, so may any one else whenever 
the temptation to do so arises. On 
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the other hand, if she did not go, 
there she was without provisions, 
without her baggage, and with no 
probability of another opportunity 
of leaving the coast for the States, 
that fall. Ninety-nine out of every 
hundred, even. of Christians, would 


. probably have yielded to these cir- 


cumstances ; but this solitary young 
woman quietly replied that it might 
be his duty to go, butthe Lord knew 
all abouther situation, and she would 
leave herself and scholars to Him, as 
she could not even in appearance 


- break the Sabbath. The Captain re- 


turned to his vessel much disappoint- 
ed, and she expected to see its can- 
vass spread every minute; but there 
it lay till noon, when the wind died 
away and then came up contrary. 
The Bethel flag was hoisted on the 
Mission building as usual, and: the 
families on the coast came to meeting. 
The Captain of the vessel and all his 
crew but one, came also, and an ex- 
cellent meeting it was. The wind 
continued contrary till next morning, 
when it again came up fair, and the 
weather was very fine. Needless to 
add that the party embarked with 
great joy. The wind continued most 
favorable for three days, and the 
Captain said he had never made such 
arun in that time before. The sea~ 
men in that vessel manifested the 
deepest reverence for Miss McFar- 
lane; and her fortitude and consis- 
tency will be the burden of many a 
tale among seamen and fishermen 
along the Labrador coast. 


————__<s-¢<___—. 
Norfolk, Ya. 

CHAPLAIN CRANE, says, (Dec 1.) 
“The past month has been a pleas- 
ant and prosperous one, in our work 
here. With the increasing amount 
of shipping in port, usual at this sea- 
son, our Bethel attendance has in- 
creased, and therewith the interest 
in our services, especially our Sab- 
bath evening prayer meeting, held 
after preaching. We are also re- 
gaining our number in the Sunday 
School. For the past two Sabbaths 


we have had an unusual number of 
sailors, belonging to the crew of one 
of the coast survey steamers, lying 
near the Bethel, and likely to re- 
main here a month for repairs. 

I have formed them into a Bible 
class, under an experienced lady 
teacher, in whose instructions they 
seem much interested.” 

—_—__—2 e<>+____ 
Wilmington, N. C. 
CHAPLAIN Burr reports for the 


‘month of November “a large in- 
-erease in the amount of shipping 


visiting this port, affording us a ~ 
much wider field of labor than usual. 
Forty-one vessels have been visited, 
and many exceedingly pleasant in- 
terviews had with the seamen. A 
larger number than usual manifested 
a deep interest in spiritual things, 
some successfullyinviting their mates 
to the Bethel. We often hear sailors 
speak of the good they have received 
from the libraries your Society has 
placed on their vessels.’ 
—___— 6<>—___—_ 
Savannah, Ga. 

CHAPLAIN Wess reports that for 
the month of November, ‘ attend- 
ance has been good and congrega- 
tions attentive to the word. Our 
average of vessels in port has been 
about seventy. He has visited one 
hundred and five, of all kinds; dis- 
tributed over five thousand pages of 
tracts, several Bibles and Testa- 
ments, preached ten sermons, and 
obtained twenty-eight Temperance 
pledges.” 

———_~<> 0-___ 
Pensacola, Fla. 

CHAPLAIN CarTER writes (Dec. 1) 
“Every Sabbath during the past 
month, I have been enabled to preach 
to a goodly number of seamen, and 
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from their fixed attention, and the 
expressions of gratitude, they have 
make known the chee1ing tact that 
good was done. Some of the cap- 
tains have been devoutly pious men, 
and have aided in my service. The 
mate of the ship W—— said to me 
‘it has been five years since I found 
Jesus in New York City, and from 
that time, amid all my trials and 
dangers, I have ever felt his pre- 
sence comforting and preserving 
me.’ 
; ———__—= 6 <>_____- 

Mobile and New Orleans. 

CHAPLAIN Prase, who has the 
oversight of our work at both these 
ports, is endeavoring to resusciate 
Bethel operations at Mobile, and has 
an interesting Sabbath pchool con- 
nected therewith. 

Mr. Curray, his assistant in New 
Orleans, finds himself constantly oc- 
cupied with visiting the numerous 
vessels in port, supplying the men 
with the Bible and other reading 
matter, and in religous conversation 
with them, and is encouraged in his 
work. The Sailor’s Home in that 
city should be relieved of its debt, 
and re-opened for boarders. 

> ¢<__. 
Galveston, Texas. 

‘CHAPLAIN THWING reports “forty- 
seven vessels visited, nine sermons 
preached, and numerous calls on the 
sick, in hospital and elsewhere.” 

> 0 __ 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

CHAPLAIN HALBERT says in a late 
communication, that in his judg- 
ment, sO soon as it is practicable, 
an effort should be made towards 
procuring a new Seamen’s Church. 
He expects to open—at once—a 
preaching place for the winter on 
some of the canal boats that have 
laid up there. 
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sos 
Where to Stop. 
BY LUCY A., MILLS. 


No person knows, when started on 
a wrong course, just where to stop. 
Harry Bluff, a young sailor, judged 
differently. He thought, when he _ 
came on shore, that the event © 
should be celebrated by two or three 
glasses of grog, and even more than 
that, he said, could not unsettle his 
legs. But the isnt became confirmed 
before he knew it, and the intervals 
alloted him on land were always 
filled up with dfinking and carous- 
ing. Harry’s friends, seeing that he 
was on the downward road, ¢au- 
tioned him, but he’ said he knew 
“just where to stop.” He was sure he 
should: never go beyond the line, 
where he ought to leave off drinking. 
Poor Harry Bluff, like many another, 
thought humanity in him was differ- 
ent from what it was in other peo- 
ple; that it was special, and so rely- 
ing on his well formed resolutions 
he went on. 


A few years ended the trial. The 
resolution grew fainter and fainter 
as temptation: grew stronger. At 
last, having been refused employ- 
ment on shipboard, he yielded to the 
influence of his appetite and became 
a sot. Alas! he had gone far beyond 
the mark where he once resolved to 
stop, and unable to retrace his steps 
he plunged still downward. His best 
friends had no hope for him, but. 
there is helpin God for the most des- 
perate conditions. Waking, one day, 
from a drunken sleep, by the sound 
of music, he climbed the cellar steps 
and watched a file of Sunday-school 
children march by. Harry remem- 
bered when he used to sing with Sun- 
day-school children, and the thought 
of the happy days which seemed so 
very far off, caused him to burst into: 


tears. 


> was so then. 
' beheld, and His pitying hand touched 
_ the young man, and he resolved in 


I Se ee eae Oe ES Ne ae ere ee ee 
M ; b y af) mie 
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A teacher walking behind the 
procession, saw the young man weep- 
ing and stopped to speak to him. 
Sometimes only a word is followed 
and blessed by the Holy Spirit. It 
The pitying eye of God 


Him to forsake his wicked habits. It 
was a hard struggle and often he 


_ was near slipping back, but the Lord 


held him. Now, Harry Bluff says 
that ‘there is no where to stop af- 


_ ter ore has begun an evil course. A 
- man must stop at the beginning.’ 


ee 


Rey. Titus Coan. 
BY REY. J. SPAULDING, D. D. 


We welcome to the home of his 


z youth, and the associations of his 
- early years this veteran missionary 


and friend of seamen. 
During the last thirty-six years 
the scenes and successes of his 


a labors have been in the Sandwich 


Islands. With somewhat of the joy 
of angels we followed him through the 
wonderful revival of God’s work, 
commencing in 1838, and lasting 
more than thirty months. We fol- 
lowed him up and down the districts 
of Hilo and Puna, over his field of 
sixty miles long, and from five to 
twenty miles wide from the sea; 
planting in this space thirty con- 
gregations of from fifty to one thou- 
sand each, not including the con- 
gregation at Hilo, which sometimes 
swelled to five, six, and even seven 
thousand souls. 

He preached during these months 
not less than six or seven weekly 
sermons, and sometimes twenty-five 
or thirty. 

Baptising and receiving into the 
communion of the church in one 
afternoon, seventeen hundred and 


five persons; and adding thereto by 
a steady increase till the church Of 
Hilo numbered more than seven 
thousand members, he has the largest 
christian church in the world; and 
these members, after years of trial, 
comparing well with any similar 
number in the world for their piety, 
consistency, and godly deportment. 
‘When the population of his parish 
numbered ten thousand eight hund- 
red and fifty, six thousand four 
hundred and two were members of 
his church; and about four-fiths of 
the entire population were atten- 
dants more or less regularly on pub- 
lic worship. No wonder that Com- 
modore Thomas Ap Catesby Jones, 
in the frigate United States, on visit- 
ing these islands the second time, 
after an absence of seventeen years, 
should say, in the presence of Cap- 
tain Armstrong, the officers and band 
of music of his ship, the mission- 
aries and about two thousand natives 
assembled in the church at Hilo: ‘I 
feel bound here, in the presence of 
this assembly, and under that omni- 
scient eye, which penetrates the deep- 
est and darkest recesses of man’s 
heart, thus publicly to declare—what 
I have often expressed at home and 
abroad--my cordial approbation ofthe 
means employed for the conversion 
of the heathen, and my unfeigned 
gratitude to God for the success 
which has attended those means.” 
But the present object of this wel- 
come to Bro. CoAN is to express the 
obligations of seamen and their 
friends to him for his repeated and 
usefal services to them on shipboard 
and on shore in the port of Hilo. 
During the year ending July, 1846 
more than one hundred and twenty 
vessels visited Hilo; and considerable 
numbers every year_sinco. 
floating population he hus been no 


To this . 
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less faithful’ than to the people of his 
own congregation. 

The sailor he has regarded as his 
brother man ; his influence for good 
or evil as world-wide; his soul as 
precious beyond conception, and his 
immediate spiritual wants as of the 
greatest urgency. Hence the tender- 
ness, directness, and power with 
which he has gratuitously and fre- 
quently preached to these men the 
Gospel of Christ. 

Blessed be God for results now 
known; and for greater results to be 
hereafter revealed. God bless our 
beloved Brother Coan. 


> 6 


Cured. 
HOM@OPATHIC PRACTISE IN MORALS. 
#70 wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see ourselves as others see us!” 

Capt. C——’s young wife knew 
nothing of sea-life and but little 
about the habits of sailors, when on 
her husband’s fine ship she left for a 
bridal trip across the Atlantic. The 
winds and the weather favored, and 
everything passed off pleasantly for 
a few days, when an ugly gale threat- 
ened the safety of the vessel and call- 
ed for the utmost vigilance and wis- 
est administration of the officer in 
command. 

These were altogether new scenes 
for Mrs. C——, and greatly did it in- 
terest her, making her way to: the 
deck and feeling perfectly safe where 
her husband was, to look out on the 
storm and watch the crew as they 
sought to hold the good ship on its 
course and outride the gale, 

One day, thus watching, she saw 
that the captain was exceedingly tried 
with his men. They seemed never 
so stupid and were unpardonably 
slow in executing his orders, when, 
forgetting for a moment the presence 
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of his bride, he startled her by swear- 
ing at them with a profanity of 
which she had never dreamed him 
capable. 

This new revelation gave Mrs. 
C—— unspeakable distress. The 
man to whom she had given herself 
with all her love was a profane 
swearer. But what could she do — 
about it? She knew him too well 
to think that merely reproving him 
would effect any good; so for days 
and nights she pondered on the mat- 
ter, resolving at last on quite an orig- 
inal and somewhat hazardous but as 
it proved a very successful treatment. 

One morning at her toilet, she pre- 
tended to be bothered with her hair- 
brush, which, catching it in her 
tangled tresses, the more she pulled 
at it the more it hurt her. Skill- 
fully acting her part in this, until 
she had attracted her husband’s at- 
tention, she burst forth ina fit of im- 
patience, and with an oath sent the 
hair-brush where she had heard the 
captain in the storm send his poor 
tired and weather-beaten men. 

Now it was the husband’s turn to. 
be startled; and springing to his 
feet, he cried out, “why, my dear 
wife, where in the world did you 
learn to swear so?” ‘Swear, (said 
she in reply), was that swearing? 
It is only what I heard you say the 
other day to the sailors on deck, 
and if you can use such language, 
why may not I?” 

The captain saw the pointin a mo- 
ment, and acknowledging the wrong 
of the thing, and accepting the mer- 
ited and ingenious rebuke, with an 
humble apology for having offended 
against the law of politeness and that 
higher law which writes profanity a 
sin against God, he resolved to guard 
his lips, and in that matter transgress 
no more. 
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Obitaaries. 
CAPT. C. B. CHAPELL. 

4 We regret’ to learn by letters re- 
- ceived “from St. Helena, the death of 
_ Capt. Christopher B. Chapell, on the 
20th of October. 

_ ‘His death was occasioned by a fall 
_ from his horse, and was instanta- 


neous. 


_ He had for many years followed 
_ the seas, and encountered his full 
_ share of their perils. All these he 
_ escaped, to meet the fatal shaft where 
_ he was least expectingit, in the calm 


_ retreat of alone island, almost within 


_ the shadow of Napoleon’s tomb. 

r Capt. Chapel was a worthy mem- 
_ ber of the First Congregational 
_ Church, of Norwich, Ct., and was 
- held ay high esteem for his manly 
virtues by his numerous acquaintan- 
ces. The whole Community share 
2 their sympathies with the bereaved 
_ family. He was buried with masonic 
z. es in the 53rd year of his age. 
H. A. 


REV. CHAS. SAMUEL STEWART, D.D. 
i. The death of this excellent brother 
- occurred in Cooperstown, N. Y., at 
_ the residence of Mr. Elihu Phin- 
- ney, Wednesday, December 14. He 
_ has served a long and useful minis- 
_ try for Christ, among seamen, and is 
- now having his recompense. He was 
seventy-five years of age at the time 
- of his death, and the senior chap- 
- jain in the United States Navy. 

_ Dr. Srewart was a native of 
- Flemington, N. J., and received his 
_ education at Princeton College. After 
_ his graduation, in 1815, he studied 
_ law and theology, and subsequently 
_ went to the Sandwich Islands as a 
_ missionary, returning in 1825. He 
_ published a journal of his residence 
there in 1828, which passed through 
_ six editions in America, and was re- 
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published in England. He received 
the appointment of Chaplain in the 
Navy in November, 1828, and made 
his first cruise to Brazil, Peru, and 
other South American countries, on 
board the Vincennes, in 1829-30. He 
published an account of the cruise, 
which was received with great favor, 
and went through séveral editions 
both in this country and Great Bri- 
tain. He also wrote a book on English 
and Irish society, which was: pub- 
lished in 1834. He became editor of 
the Naval Magazine in 1836, and 
subsequently acted as Chaplain of 
several navy-yards. His last cruise 
expired in 1862, after which he re- 
ee ie ane service. 


The eanisiie neaalee 

The corner stone of this noble un- 
dertaking was laid Thursday, Dec. 
Ist, by the Secretary of the Navy, 
Hon. George M. Robeson, with im- 
posing ceremonies, in the presence 
of many distinguished persons and a 
large assemblage of spectators. A 
naval band was in attendance, na- 
tional flags were displayed, and the 
whole scene was one that awakened 
great interest. 

After prayer by Rev. Dr. Tyng, 
Wm. A. Booth, Esq., in a brief ad- 
dress pointed out the objects and aim 
of the institution, made honorable 
mention of the charitable institutions 
in the city, and said that, although 
there were many in which the wants 
of the sailor were attended to, still 
they failed to meet the vast increas- 
ing demads of that portion of our 
brethren. There are, he said, 50,000 
sailors annually arriving at this port, 
and at least 3,000 are always here, 
many of whom, through want of 
a home, are victimized by the land- 
pirates, who commit acts of cruelty 
on the unsuspecting sailor, which, if 
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known, would excite, the indigna- 


tion of the entire community. To 
complete the building $35,000 more 
are needed, which he was sure would 
soon be contributed. 

Mayor Hall concluded a happy and 
characteristic speech by hoping that 
_ “the great body of citizens of this 

mart will gratefully and generously 
provide means to perfect the grand 
undertaking now inaugurated.” 

Captain Duncan whose commen- 
dable personal energy has brought 
the enterprise thus far along, then 
introduced Secretary Robeson, who 
was received with loud cheers. He 
was present, he said, to illustrate 
the interest which he, the navy, and 
the Government take in the objects 
of the institution they are founding, 
viz: to improve the mental, moral, 
and social status of the seamen of 
our community, and protect them 
from impostors at home and abroad. 
As a means to this desirable end the 
trustees of this association intend 
providing for the sailor an exchange, 
a reading-room, anda library. Itis 
a glorious object, devoted to the in- 
terests of a gallant and well-desery- 
ing class of our fellow-men, and is 
worthy the ambition of every patriot 
and good man. This building, he 
continued, resting its foundations on 
eternal granite, and with the flag of 
the Republic proudly floating over it 
will be an enduring monument to ite 
liberality of this State and city. Sec- 
retary Robeson with a silver trowel 
arranged the mortar, and examined 
the level, and struck the stone with 
a hammer, and turning to the assem- 
blage said “‘ I pronounce this corner- 
stone well and properly laid.” 

At this instant at a signal from tho 
flag on the Sailors’ Home, a salute of 
21 guns was fired from the Navy 
Yard in honor of the occasion. 
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A Look Southward. 


At arecent meeting of the Trus-_ 
tees, “‘ the Secretaries,, at their dis- 
cretion were authorized to visit the 
southern ports now aided by this So- 
ciety in their local Bethel operations, 
to awaken a deeper interest in our 
cause, and secure funds if possible in 
those fields to sustain their Bethel 
work.” 

Under the above action, Secretary 
Loomis proposes to visit very soon 


‘the chief ports on our southern coast, 


and arouse the people hemay meet to 
the magnitude and evangelical bear- 
ing of the seamen’s cause, telling in 
the pulpits to which he shall be invit- 
ed what the Lord is doing on the sea. 
We bespeak for Dr. Loomis, wel- 
come on the part of pastors and 
churches at the south, assured that 
his zeal and eloquence in behalf of 
the special work to which he has 
given the better part of his life, will 
make friends for it and its advocate, 
wherever he goes. Ep. Mac. 


OS 


Sailors’ Home, 190 Cherry Street. 

Mr. Alexander reports two hun- 
dred and seven arrivals during the 
month of November. These deposi- 
ited with him $2,816, of which $1,240, 
have been sent to relatives and $395, 
placed in the Savings’ Bank. During 
the same time thirty were shipped 
from the Home without advance, and 
eleven sent to the hospital. ; 


—— SS 
Colored Sailors’ Home, 153 Thompson 
Street. 

Mr. Powell reports forty-six arri- 
vals during November, these depos- 
iting with him $1,318 of their hard 
earned wages. 

Mr. Powell is gratified that his re- 
moval from Dover street, to his nev 


and more comfortable quarters, meets 
with the favor of his old boarders 
who come back to him as to a tried 
and judicious friend. 


—_—> -<.__ 


- Total Disasters Reported in November. 


_ The number of vessels belonging to, or bound 
to orfrom, ports in the United States, reported 
- totally lost and missing during the past month, 
is 63, of which 35 were wrecked, 4 burned, 12 
abandoned, 3 sunk by collision, 3 foundered and 
_ Gare missing. They are classed as follows: 2 
~ steamers, 2 ships, 7 barks, 14 brigs, 36 schoo- 
ners and 2 sloops, and their total value (ex- 
_ ¢lusive of cargoes) is estimated at $925,000. 

Below is the list, giving names, ports whence 
hailing, destinations, &c. Those indicated by a 
w were wrecked, b burnt, wabandoned, se sunk. 
by collision, f foundered and m missing. 


a STEAMERS. : 
Varuna, f from New York for Galveston. 
_ Wild Pigeon, w, (At Steward’s Point, Cal.) 


F SHIPS. 
Hibernia, w, (Whaler) 
Japan, 6, from Liverpool for San Francisco. 


; BARKS. 
Geo. W. Horton, w, from Portland for Rockland 
_ Almira, w, (Whaler) 
White Cloud, w, from Philadelphia for Salem. 
- River Mersey, m, from San Francisco for Liver- 


h pool. : 

Catalina, w, (In Oshkosh Sea.) 

Ida, w, (In Oshkosh Sea) 

_Meaco, m, from Havanah for Wilmington, N.C. 


x BRIGS. : 
_ Ottawa, w, from Cow Bay for New York. 

Eurus, /, from Georgetown, D.C., for Portland. 
_Anticello, a, from New York for Aspinwall. 

_ Alex Kirkland, m, fr. Baltimore for St. John, PR. 
F.J. Merryman, w, from Baltimore for Galves- 
. ton. 

Emma Sophia, w, from Rio Janeiro for N. Orleans 
Mary Curley, w, from Glace Bay for New York. 
Advance, w, (At Santa Barbara, Cal. 

_ Export, a, from Old Harbor, Ja., for New York. 
_ Minnie, kb, from New York for Stettin. 

Laura, a from New York for Queenstown. 

‘Jas. Murchie, m, from St. Mary’s, Ga., for Car- 
4 denas. 

_ Frank W, w, from Tanola for Coatzacoalecos. 
Sam Weller, m, from Boston for Summerside. . 


J : SCHOONERS. 
~ Mary Eveline, w, from Philadelphia for N. York 
_ Right Bower, w, from New York for Galveston. 
- Pethway, w, from Boston for Philadelphia. 
Michael, /, of Orrington, Me. 
- Amanda Powers, b, from Rockland for N. York. 
Rosilla, a, (Fisherman.) 
Amy M., w, from St. Mary’s, N.S., for Boston. 
Pinta, a, from Georgetown for Boston. 
_ Compromise, w, (New Tybee, Ga.) 
©. S. Watson, w, from Philadelphia for Paw- 
tucket. 

- George, a, from Jacksonville for New York. 
Princess, m, from Philadelphia for Boston. 
Emma G., w, from St. John, N. B., for Boston. 
Ida F. Wheeler, w, of Portland. 

Dexter Washburn, w, from Vinalhaven for New 
: Orleans. . 
Alice, w, (On Bhering’s Island.) 

Petrel, w, from Ruatan for Baltimore. 
Hi. P. Russell, from Philadelphia for N. Orleans. 
Nevada, w, from Wilmington for Abaco. — 
‘Lena Hume, a, from Nova Scotia for Washington 
Morning Star, a, from Cape Haytien for Boston. 
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Anglo-American, w, from Truxillo for N. York. 
Kate V. Edwards, sc; from Philadelphia for 
Georgetown, D. C. 
Damsel, w, (At City Island.) 
Mowaeey a, from Bull River, S. C., for Wood’s 
ole 


Watchman, se; from Bull River, §..S., for Win- 
terport. 

Frank Palmer, a, from Matanzas for Key West: 

Queen of the West, a, from Morehead City for 
Cardenas. 

Montrose, w, from Windsor, N.S., for Cardenas 

Gleaner, w, from New Orleans for Utilla. 

Virginia, w, from Port au Platte for New York: 

Edina, a, from New York for Liberia. 

L. A. Bayles, w, from New York tor Savannah. 


‘HE. S. Conant, w, from New York for Baltimore. 


J. G. Baldwin, w, from Middleton, Ct., for Bal- 
timore. i 
Fleetwing, 0, from St. John, N. P., for Provi- 

dence. 
SLOOPS. 

Annie, w, (Off Rockaway Beach.) : 
Exertion, sc, from Haverstraw for New York. 

In addition to the above vessels, steamer 
Union, of the North German Lloyds’ line bet- 
ween New York and Bremen, and ship Persia, 
from New Orleans for Liverpool, are badly 
stranded, and it is feared will become total 
wrecks, 

————)3.<-____—_ 


Receipts for November, 1870. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Manchester Ist Cong. church, of which 


ROTA TDG P40 recs cae) = elas Se oe nen te oe $74 94 
Merrimack, Cong. church.......-.---:-. 32 00 
VERMONT. 
Orwell Cong. Society....-.-.------------ 14 50 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Andover, Abbott Academy for hb’y.--. 17 00 


Beverly, Ladies Sea. Friend Soc. .--... 35 00 
Boston, a friend for lib’y .--..------- --- 15 00 
Do. COS ew SGUy iS naan aacoaeds -o5 1 00 
IBD OI) HOW Linco a= = sms aisats sabi =m lates 2 50 
Schr. Frank Atwood, Capt. Higgins... 1 00 
Monassets pOrduDiy,..ssjelsa tanec flee amie aoe 17 67 
COG BE OLY, GOs see sees se se sane 12 00 
Dracut; dst: Cong, church... <./.4 222s: i8 00 


Ritchburg, Cong. church and Society to 
const. Alfred Miller, Dan’l Simonds, 
Ephraim N. Brown and Charles 
ety pions, M's nae veemies See aioe 125 50 

Great Barrington, Cong. church.-.....- 

Groton Junction, for lib’y..---...------ 

Harvard, Cong. Soe. for lib’y Z 

NRO ORRIN STON aye (-127-'-<sesiaeesens aaa ats es 

Lowell, Kent St. church, of which $30 
for lib’y and $60 to const. Mrs, Emily 
C. Battles and Jacob Rogers L. M's.140 52 

John St. church, of which $60 for lib’y.113 14 
High St. do. do. Ba <2. Glas 


Manchester, of which $20 for lib’y..---- 37 95 
Marion, Mrs. Nathan Briggs .--..-.-- Pee 00) 
Melrose, Cong. So¢...--.-. s.--.-- 5 00 
IMONDATTION (CO), | yin- culate em eeeselen se 26 25 


Newburyport, Bethel Soc. for Destitute 
ISO AI OMe ah ota keetesepanieisles <e-ae -es 50 00 


Princeton, Cong. Society.--..---------- 40 00 
Provincetown, for lib’y.......---------- 13 25 
Salem, Capt. Daniel Hutchinson...-.--- 50 00 
West Springfield, B. W. Colton.-.-...--- 1 00 


Whately, Estate of William Merriam -280 78 
Worcester, of which Union church 8. S. 


PoOOMOTHiDiyeoa-eeea)- iat iinescmee 50 00 
RHODE IsLann. 

Bristol, Horace Peek, for lib’y---------- 15 00 

Little-Compton, Cong. church...---..-- 10 36 


Providence, Mrs. H. P. Hoppin for lib’y 20 00 
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Collinsville, Cong. church, ‘add’l......-- 5 25 
Danbury, lst do. GOs i Sesasdb 53 25 

2d Bapt. church......--.-------------- 17 60 
Goshen, Rev. W. T. Doubleday.....-.--- 5 00 
Granby, Cong. church........--.------- 15 00 

Cong. church S. §. for lib’y...---..--- 20 00 
Hartford, Rey. A. Winter.--.-...----- - 10 00 


Mystic Bridge, S. S. Cong. church for 
lib’y 2 


STRESS yk UIC Td DP 0 Eo a ee 

R. S. Fellowes, for lib’y 

North-Haven, Mrs. Edwin Blakeslee... 5 00 
Orange, of which $30 to const. Dea, A. 


INS Nerv eli Me meso cininielscic ewes 35 47 
South Norwalk, Cong. church, add'l... 3 00 
Southport, Cong. church....-......-...- 78 45 
Stamford, Glendale S. S. Miss. Soc., 

HOON TS Mis coma ae SORCS see Saas 20 00 

Sas-aso bresschurchs: sess ac. eee QL 67 
Stonington, 2d Cong. church...../.-.... 55 21 
Stratford, Gen. G. Loomis, U.S. A...... 1 50 
Trumbull, Cong. church.........-.-.--- 20 85 
Unionville do. GW, concdatesassebee 25 00 
Wauregan, Union 5S. 8S. for lib’y........ 20 00 
West Meriden, 1st Cong. church..-...... 50 00 


West Winstead do. do. 
Whitneyville, Cong. church to const. 
Elias Dickerman L. M 
Windsor, Cong. church, to const. Jos. 
W. Baker and Horace H. Filley 
L. M's., and by the Cong. church 
8.8. toconst. S. J. Mills, supt., L. M. 89 15 
Windsor Locks, Cong. church j 


Cone churehy forlib’y:.-2 6200-2 ess. 20 00 
Woodbury, estate of Henry J. Curtis .. 12 50 
PA WepNUItChellee cece cee cen neh ee. 5 00 
NEw YorK. 
PAD ATLYS [aN iol Oe LODMID yee eo 20 00 
Poulan, S. 8. United Pres. church, for 
UO Wena iodas DeRoEne SOc S aaa eae eaE 
Brooklyn, Middle Ref. church. - : 
DT NGOOm ROCK. FU sibs Nensetea-cec rece 5 00 


Buffalo, 1st Pres. church, of which S. F, 
Pratt, to const. Samuel Pratt King 


a Ge BIO se 3 seco ote eae 150 00 
Jersey Street Meth. church -- 820 
Caledonia, Pres. church..........:...._. 18 10 


Sosr@ 
Ilion, Meth. Epis. church.-.-........... : a 
Kingston, Pres. church 8. S. for lib’y... 15 00 
Us bshetaroi. LOM LUD ays ose gee eee 20 00 


Baptist church 
Mumford, Pres. church 


E. H. Owen 


Trustees of the Murray Fund..-..-..-.- 100 00 

Ezra White, to const. Mrs. Samuel B. . ; 
Taghyeg Ginn Ug Eom SR Soh eeegenobeoe oe 30 00 

Wambo) Sloantceeas cds secre Saeee senate 10 00 

Horace Grey. Bae no eee sae eens 

Richard J. Dodge... 

Lg 1 OBES Sa enocic. so osseachoscus= 

SBI ee. oe renee meaxtetane aaa 

James L. Sehiefflin : 

Beco. tae. ooneee 

Wik Oarye -- < aces vals 

WanP Douglas ijeaaaseeeeeeee -* 

DD Pei GretAs ISA DING. ara. = cz aot eee 

te orillard:& Coun sees soe see 

PRIN ratte «3 ocie «3 Sa tesa Bene ee 5 00 

Dis Wis veLamMers]Oy,.- soeee eee =e 10 00 

Foun Stoward=-s.s0 J-ecseeee eee eee 100 00 

it Oke. sant cn Ree ne eee eee 5 00 

Capt. Overhill, brig Dudley....------- 4 00 
“ “Card, brig Sea Bird .7..--.---- 3 00 
‘¢ Jno. B. Douglas, brig Lavinia... 3 00_ 
‘© Me Almon, brig Ann Linsley.... 2 00 
‘* Curtis, schr H. Curtis....---...- 3 00. 
“«¢ Dennis, ship.Abbe Ryerson... .- 5 00 
«Webb, brig Cresent--.--- <- === 175 

eAS rien doy Sale. Aesthetic eee seer 2 80 

Oxford, Pres. church for lib’y..-...-.---.- 
Pavilion, Bapt, church. 
Meth. church. .-.....-. 


Poughkeepsie, Emma H. 
Ridgebury, Clifford A. Morris 
Rome Bapt.Church).5o-jqesme eter 
Welch Calv. chureh :... 2..cosce eee 5 26 
Sandy Hill, Rev. J. E. Platter, for lib’y. 20 00 
Saratoga, lst Pres. church, of which Jas. 
M. Andrews, for library work, $100, 
EH. R. Stone, for library, $20 and F. 
A. Lockwood, for lib’y, $20.-.-...-- 147 50 
Ist Pres. church, for liby’s. .-..--....- 40 00° 


SERS ORES SRS bees ese seG SESS Ie 20 00 


Tilb ye aee ie ee ne ee ae eet 20 00 


NEW JERSEY. . 


Clarksville, S. S. Pres. church, for lib’y. 20 00 

Freehold, 2d Ref. church, Young Ladies 
Bible Class, for dib/y--. =< --=.2.-5-e 15 00 

Lamington, Pres. church, to const. Rev. 


Wi. W...Blamvelt ii. aioe. saeeeteaes 0 32 
Morristown, Ist Pres. ch. Missionary 

Societys for lb iy -sess sce se sees 40 00 
Orange; ) J; HnMeroyecesse meee eee eeee 25 00 


Pluckamin, Pres. "church, of which $30 
to const. Rev. Thos. Carter, L. M... 33 37 
Wisconnetcong Valley ch.........------ 15 15 


' PENNSYLVANIA. 


Philadelphia, Mrs. Van Harlingen, for 


UDP) wi Siete eral aore aioe erated te ear 5 00 

Ouio. 

Zanesville, C. W. Potwin.......-......- 30 00 
CALIFORNIA. 

Oakland, Cong. church ....-... 

Redwood City, cong. Church 

San Francisco, Mariner’s church .....-. 110 50 

Pacific Insurance Co.. 2225 5..2- 5 wee 48 10 

Occidental. do.0 do. .-2 -c-ene -eeeccen 45 00 

Mint we eabod yids: Colne oem ee eects 25.00 

Palkner, .Bellit& Coke. tse see eee 25 00 

Thos. JH. Sel byaee COs seen sateen eee 25 00 

Sante Cruz, Cong. church .-..-2.o3.. 020 17 35 


‘VIRGINIA. : 


Alexandria, H C. Haymaker’s 8. S. class 
forliblyiiie=osccccsm kee tee 15 00 


$4,675 7 
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“TLL be in again very soon, mo- 


4 ther; I am only going round the 


corner to see White’s new billiard 


' rooms; and, cap in hand, Harry was 


closing the parlor door, when his 


q mother called him back. 


“‘T cannot consent to your going 
there, my dear,” she said ; “you must 
know that both your father and 


4 myself disapprove of all such pla- 


- ces.” 


‘But I don’t intend to play, mo- 


_ ther; only to look on: the boys say 
the tables are splendid; and, be- 


sides, what could I tell Jim Ward 


‘ _after promising to go with him? He 
_4s waiting outside for me. 
_ say ‘yes,’ only this once.” 


Please 


“Nell Jim that we would prefer 


4 you should not go, and ask him to 
walk in and spend the evening,” 


4 handle, till, finding that his parents 
_ did not intend to say anything more, 


said Harry’s father, as he looked up 
from the paper. 

‘Oh, I know he won’t do that!” 
And Harry stood turning the door 


he walked slowly to the front step. 
“Why don’t you hurry along,” 


' called Jim, “and not keep a fellow 
- standing all night in the cold ?” 


_ “Tam not going. Won’t you come 
in ?” said Harry. 

“Not going! Your mother surely 
doesn’t object to your looking at a 
billiard table. ” 


| Sass 
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“ONLY THIS ONCE.” 


“She would prefer I should not 
go,” said Harry, and Jim’s only re- 
ply was a very significant whistle as 
he walked off. 

“He'll be sure to tell all the 
boys!” said Harry, half aloud, as he 
shut the front door, with rather more 
force than was necessary. “I don’t 
see what does make both father and 
mother so particular.”’ Then, enter- 
ing the parlor, he took the first 
book that came to hand from the ta- 
ble, and, taking a seat very far from 
the light, looked excedingly una- 
miable. 

His father laid aside the paper, 
and, without seeming to notice Har- 
ry’s mood, said, pleasantly, “‘I won-. 
der if my son thinks himself too old 
for a story, if not, I have one to tell 
him about ‘only this once.’” The 
book Harry had taken up, and 
which chanced to be one of his fa- 
ther’s, upon civil engineering, was 
returned to the table; but he still 
kept thinking of what the boys 
would say when Jim told an exagge- 
rated story, and. his countenance re- 
mained unchanged. 

“When I- was about your age, 
Harry, we lived next door to Mr. 
Allen, a very wealthy gentleman, 
who had one son. As Frank was a 
good natured, merry boy, and had 
his two beautiful ponies, several 
dogs, and large play ground, he soon 
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made friends. Many an afternoon 
did we spend together, riding the 
ponies, or playing ball on the play- 
ground, and one summer afternoon, 
in particular, I never expect to for- 

_ get, for it seems to me now, looking 
back upon it, as the turning point of 
Frank’s life; but we little thought 
of such a thing at the time. It only 
seemed to us a very warm afternoon ; 
and, becoming tired of playing ball, 
we had stopped to rest on the piazza, 
when Frank proposed that we should 
take the ponies toa plank road, a 
few miles from the house, and race 
them. I was certain that his father 
would disapprove of this, and, be- 
sides, it would have been most cruel 
work on such a warm.afternoon, so 
I tried to make Frank think of some- 
thing else he would like to do in- 
stead; but all in vain. 

“TT think you might go, Charlie,’ 
he said. ‘What's the harm of doing 
it; only. this once. I just want to 
see if either of my ponies is likely to 
be fast. 

“For one moment, I hesitated, 
but in the next came the thought of 
my father’s displeasure, and I shook 
my head. 

“Very well, just as you please, 
Mr. Good Boy! I know plenty who 
will be glad of the chance to ride 
Jet; and, so saying, he walked off. 


“Frank did find a boy, who was’ 


delighted to go with him, and en- 
joyed the race so much that, not- 
withstanding his father’s reprimand, 
he managed to pursue the same sport 
more times than ‘only that once.’ 

“ As soon as the summer was end- 
ed, Mr. Allen went to Europe for 
his health, and I did not see his son 
again for three years, till I left the 
country and entered the same col- 
lege with him. Frank commenced 
studying very earnestly; but before 
the first year was ended, the ear- 
nestness had all passed away. Friends 
would induce him to spend his eve- 
nings at their rooms, or at some 
public place of amusement, and each 
time Frank would try to Satisfy his 
conscience with ‘It will be only this 
once.’ Thus by degrees his lessons 
were neglected, and, as study be- 
came irksome, his love for excites 
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ment and gaiety increased, till one 
day I overheard a gentlman, who 
knew him well, remark that he fear-_ 
ed Frank’s ‘only this once’ would 
prove his ruin: 

‘A fow years before, Frank would 
have been shocked with the thought 
of spending afternoons in racing, 
and evenings in billiard saloons and 
such places, nor did he, at one time, 
ever really, intend to go to the latter 
more than ‘once,’ just ‘to see for 
himself;’ but there are very few who 
ever stop in the course of wrong 
doing at ‘only this once.” 

‘When tidings of his father’s 
death reached Frank, he seemed 
more thoughtful for a time ; butin an 
hour of temptation he yielded. Before 
long his old companions surrounded 
him again, and of them he soon learnt 
how to spend the large fortune left 
him by his father, in a most reckless 
manner. . 

“(In vain his true friends tried to 
atop him in his wild career; and, 
five years ago, Harry, Frank died a 
drunkard.” 

‘Oh, father, how, dreadful!” and 
Harry shuddered as he thought the 
story Over. 

- “Yes, it isdreadfal, my son ; but 
there are countless untold stories as 
dreadful as this one. If we were to 
visit a prison, and ask the wretched 
inmates how it was they were first 
led into crimes, we should find that 
‘only this once’ brought most of ther 
there. One took something which dic 
not belong to him, never intendin; 
to do it more than that once ; but th 
crime soon grew into a habit. Ano 
ther was once tempted to gamble 
and only that one game was th 
foundation of all his crimes. 

“Then learn, my son, to drea 
those three little words, and whe 
tempted to use them, think,.of al 
they may lead to, and ask for strengt 
to resist the temptation ; and, Harr; 
do you wonder now at our refusin 
to let you, even once, visit the bi 
liard-room ?” - 

“No, father, I see now that yo 
were right, and I was wrong i 
supposing that it could not possib! 
do me any harm to go only this one 
and if Jim does tell the boys son 
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silly story, to make them laugh at. 
me, I can tell them about Frank 


Allen; and that will sober them 


- goon.” 


Dear young reader, do you think 
it is atrifling thing to do wrong ‘‘on- 
ly this once?” If so, stop and think of 
the countless stories many wretched 
ones could tell you ofits ruining 
power. Stop, and pray that God will 
change that careless heart of yours; 
and then determine solemnly, with 
His aid, to resist unto death tempta- 
tions to do wrong ‘‘only this once.” 


K. M. 
—_<¢—____ 


‘ 


Library Reports. 

During the month of Nov., forty- 
four libraries were sent to sea from 
the Society’s rooms, 80 Wall Street ; 
twenty-two new, and twenty-twore- 
fitted. The following are reported : 

No. 1,289.—Books read with inter- 
est; gone to Galveston, on schr. B. 
O. Terry. 

No. 1,593.—Returned from several 
voyages ; books: appreciated ; gone 
to Havana on brig Redwood. 

No. 2,272.—“ Read with interest ;” 
gone to Pernambuco, on brig Bertha. 

No. 2,899.—“‘ Books read with 
profit ;’” gone to West Indies, on 
brig Hmeline. 

No, 2,910.—Has been a number 
of voyages; books highly. prized ; 
gone to West Indies, on schr. Li. M. 
Brooking. : 

No. 2,948.—“ Books read by sev- 
eral crews, with interest and profit ;” 
gone to Europe, on bark J. &. Brad- 
ley. 

No. 3,111.—“ Read by officers and 
crew ;” gone to Lisbon, on brig D. 
Owen. = 

No. 3,144.—Returned from East 
Indies; refitted and gone to Hon- 
duras, on schr. United States. 

No. 3,201.—Returned from San 
Francisco; books read and appreci- 
ated, gone to West Indies, on brig 
A. Lindsey.’ 

No.3,237.—“ Books were read with 
interest ;” gone to New Orleans, on 
brig H. W. Rowley. 
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No. 2,341.—Books much read ; gone 


‘to Havana, on schr. A. Burton. « 


No. 3,341.—Has been to. various 
ports beyond the Cape of Good Hope ; 
pooks much read; gone to. Rotter- 
dam, on bark, Scottish Bride. 

No. 3,326.—Has been to San Fran- 
cisco and Europe; books read with 
profit; gone to Bahai, on schr. A. 
Brewster. ; 

No. 2,770.—Returned in good con- 
dition. Seven have signed the 
pledge, two have knocked off swear- 
ing and one has been converted. 
Books have been much read, some 
of them over and over again. It has 
done much good by keeping the crew 


‘on the Sabbath day, on.good thoughts 


while in a strange land. I have had 
all the crews attend the house of 
God. They have been much com- 
mended for their good conduct by 
people’ abroad and the master has 
felt himself honored by having such 
men. When we left Boston, all our 
crew used liquors. We have now 
many that have left off the use of 
liquors. We have been abroad twenty 
months, and the jbooks have been a 
great comfort to us. I thank the 
Society for what they are doing 
among seamen. B. HE. W. 

Gone to San Francisco, on ship 
Sontag. 


No. 2,379.—Returned in good or- 
der, from the ship Volunteer. 

During this last voyage, Capt. H— 
trusts that he has found the Saviour, 
and he ascribes his conversion, under 
God, to the reading of the books of 
this library. Ona previous voyage, 
the first mate of the ship was hope- 
fully converted through the same 
instrumentality. 


No. 2,773.—“ Six have signed the 
temperance pledge, and fifteen have 
knocked off swearing. The library 
has been the means of a great deal of 
good and of leading some to Christ. 
I think that the libraries sent to sea 
are a great help to Christians. I have 
visited the islands of Bermuda, St. 
Helena, the Western Islands and the . 
Barbadoes, and at each place have 
distributed your tracts. The books 
have been read by all the crew. They 
have spent many hours reading those 
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No. 2,741.— Returned ; ‘ books — 


books, which might otherwise have 
been spent in mischief, Enclosed find 
$4 for the cause.”, 

No. 3,507.Returned from a long 
voyage on the bark B. Rogers, and 
reshipped in care of Captain Prout, 
who takes the place of Capt. Crosby. 
Mrs. Crosby writes: ‘ Your library 
has been a source of inexpressible 
pleasure especially to myself and 
husband. The spanish books you 
gave us we distributed among those 
people here who can read.”—Gone to 
Antwerp, Belgium. 

No. 2,460.—“I beg leave to return 
my thanks for this library. The books 
have been read with much interest 
by myself, officers and crew. It has 
sailed on a voyage to Pernambuco; 
from tlence to the West Indies. I 
am going to Brazil again, and, fear- 
ing I should keep it too long, I put 
‘it on the bark Centaur, of Shelburn, 
N.&, Capt. Williams, bound for New 
York, R. McWILuiaMs, 

Master of brig Atlanta.” 


No. 3,087.—Returned. ‘‘ Nearly all 
the books have been read. Enclosed 
find $2.50 for use of the library.” 


No. 3,064.—Returned ; books much 
read. Gone to West Indies. 

No. 392.— Returned; some books 
missing. Has been very useful. One 
man has become a Christian, and 
three are much improved. 


No. 1,320.—Returned. “It does my 
heart good to say that the books have 
been much read by the ship’s com- 
pany, also in Rio and Callao.—J. A.” 


No. 2,793.—Heard from. Has been 
transferred from ship Lottie Warren 
to ship Rewnion, at the Chincha Is- 
lands. “Many of the crew have read 
the books, which must have kept 
them from bad thoughts and bad 
deeds for the time being, as well ag 
having a tendency to promote their 
future good. M. H. 8.” 

No. 2,774.—Returned ; one book 
missing. Has done much good. 

No. 2,775.—Returned, in good con- 
dition, and gone to Galveston, on 
schr. Cassie Hyer. 

No. 2,798.—Returned ; has done 


much good. Gone to Honolulu, on 
ship Syren ; 20 men. 


much read,” and very useful. Gone_ 


to Mediterranean, on bark ‘Young 
Task.; 10 men. 


No. 3,035.—Returned, in good con- 


dition. Gone to West Indies. 


—————_+ ©-—_—_ 
The Blotted Page. 


——‘ THERE is a power in Jesus’ blood 
To wash away my sin.” 


’ A sublime illustration of the pow- 


er of Jesus’ blood is found in the — 
unique language of “Jack,” a deaf 
mute, as given by ‘Charlotte Eliza-— 


beth.” Speaking by signs, of course, 
of the day of judgment, he said 


God would open the book in which | 


He had written all Jack’s “‘bads;” God 
would find the page-full, he said, 
put would not. be able to read it. He 
would see nothing; for when he first 
prayed, Jesus Christ had taken the 
book, and opening the wound in His 
hand, He had let it bleed all down 
the page, so that God could see none 
of Jack’s sins, only Jesus’ blood. 
Finding nothing against, him, God 
would close the book, and Jesus 
would say, ‘“My Jack!” put His arm 
around him, and bid him stand with 
the angels. 


—— 


_*¢ Whosoever.” 
BY MARIA B. CLARK. . * 


_ There were children on the floor. 
Conning Bible verses o’er. 


“Which word, all the Bible through, 
Do you love best?’? queried Sue. ~ 


“‘T like Faith the best,” said one ; 
“ Jesus is my word alone.”? 


‘‘T like hope;”? ‘fand I like Love; ”’ 
‘‘T like Heaven, our home above.” 


? 


One more, smaller than the rest— 
“J like Whosoever best ; 


““Whosoever—that means all, 
Even I, who am so small.” 


Whosoever! Ah! I see; 
That’s the word for you and me, 


“ Whosoever will,”? may come, 
Find a pardon and a home. 
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OBJECTS. 1.—To improve the social, moral and religious condition of seamen : to protect 
them from imposition and fraud ; to prevent them from becoming a curse to each other and the 
world; to rescue them from sin and its consequences, and to SAVE THEIR SOULS. 2.—To sanctify 
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MBANS OF ACCOMPLISHMENT. 1.—The Preaching of the Gospel by Missionaries and Chaplains, 
and the maintenance of Bethel Churches in the principal ports of this and foreign countries. 
In addition to its Chaplaincies in the United States, the Society has stations in CHINA, JAPAN 
the SANDWICH ISLANDS, PERU, CHILI, BRAzIL, FRANCE, BELGIUM, DENMARK, NORWAY, SWEDEN 
New BRUNSWICK, &C., and will establish others, as its funds shallallow. Besides preaching 
the Gospel to seamen on ship board and on shore, and to those who do business upon our in- 
land waters, Chaplains visit the sick and dying, and as far as possible supply the place of pa- 
rents and friends. / 


2.—The monthly publication of the SarLor’s MAGAZINE and SEAMEN’S FRIEND, designed to 
collect and communicate information, and to enlist the sympathy and co-operation of Christ- 
ians of every name, in securing the objects of the Society. The last of these publications, the 
SEAMEN’S FRIEND, is gratuitously furnished Chaplains and Missionaries for distribution among 
seamen and others. The Society also publishes the Lire Boat for the use of Sabbath-schools. 


3.—LOAN LinrRaRIEs, composed of carefully seleeted, instructive and entertaining books, put 
up in cases containing between forty and fifty volumes each, for the use of ships’ officers and 
crews, and placed as a general thing, in the care of converted sailors, who thus become for the 
time, effective missionaries among their shipmates. This plan of sea-missions contemplates 
much more than the placing cfa Christian Library on ship-board, in that. (1) It places the 
library in the hands of an individual who takes it for the purpose of doing good with it, and 
who becomes morally responsible for the use made of it. (2) It places the library in the forecastle 
—the sailors’ own apartment. (3) It contemplates a connection between the missionary and 
the individual who furnishes the instruments with which he works. The donor of each library 
is informed, ifhe requests it, when and where it goes, and to whom itis entrusted; and whatever 
otinterest is heard from it, is communicated. The whole number of libraries sent out by the 
Society, is over 3,300, containing 150,000 volumes. Calculating frequent re-shipments, they 
have been accessible to probably 150,000 men. Between six and seven hundred hopeful con- 
versions at sea, have been reported as traceable to this instrumentality. A large proportion 
of these libraries have been provided by special contributions from Sabbath-schools, and are 
frequently heard from as doing good service. This work may be and should be greatly ex- 
tended. More than 20,000 American vessels remain to be supplied. a 


_4.—The establishment of SarLors’ Homes, ReapinG Rooms, SAvine’s BANks, the distribu- 
tion of BinLes, Tracts, &c. 


The Saitors’ HoME, 190 Cherry St., New York, isthe i i 

‘he S ( St., Ney property and under the direction of the 
Society . It was opened in 1842, since which time it has accommodated 75,000 boarders. This 
one Institution has saved to seamen and their relatives, $1,500,000. The moral and religious 
influence on the seamen sheltered there, can not be estimated. More or less shipwrecked sea- 


men are constantly provided for at the Home. A Missi 3 ;: bate . 
acer ; ¢ ssionary of the Society is in daily < » 
ance, and religious meetings are held on week day ereniviae. ‘Attend 


The Society also aids the HoME ror CoLorEep SAILORS, an excellent instituti 
2 t OME ution under the 
care of Mr. W. P. PowELt, 153 Thompson St. Similar institutions exist, under the éare of 


auxiliary Societies, in the cities of Bostox, PH ° 
: $TO) ILADELPHIA, PORTLAND, NEW 4 
FRANCISCO, and HONOLULU, S. I. ‘ ; a te ORLEANS, SAN 


NOTE.—Twenty dollars contributed by any individual or’ : 3 
Fe : : ed by any individual or Sabbath-school, will send a Libra- 
nye Hoan the “The of the donor. Thirty dollars makes a Life- Member ; One Hundred dollars 
& Lite DRECar: e SalLors’ MAGAzINE is, whenasked for, sent gratuitously to Pastors, who 


take a yearly collection for the cause, and i i 
request forthe ame. ) to Life-Members and Directors, upon an annual 
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